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YEARS END REPORT 


National Lutheran Council publishes 1943's Final Total for | 
Lutheran World Action 


Bryonp doubt, the members of the United Lutheran Church will receive 
with great satisfaction the final report on funds received in 1943 with which 
to finance “World Action.” There have been times since last May when an 
organized appeal was formally put in motion that doubts were felt relative 
to meeting the million dollar quota. These doubts were the more disturbing 
to us of the U. L. C. A. when summaries released in the course of presenting 
the cause showed our group insufficiently responsive. It is therefore def- 
initely encouraging to have from the Rev. Alford R. Naus, assistant director, 
the announcement that on December 31 receipts totaled $631,211.09, which 
is 107 per cent of a quota of $589,500. The sums credited to each general 
body co-operating in Lutheran World Service are the following: 


Church Body Cash Received Quota Per cent 
United Lutheran Church*® ...02) jones $ 631,211.09 $589,500 
American Lutheran Church” o.com 286,879.46 194,500 147 
Norwegian Lutheran Church* .. .  206;552.82 199,900 103 
Augtistana Synod ai. o.scneen. » , 135,091.43 133,300 101 
United) Danish 5.2 ees ee a eee 16,742.34 12,300 136 - 
Gutheran Free Church® (1.00. cuccumunnnae 17,904.03 17,300 103 
SUOMI ts 5 oh eee ee a 9,707.00 10,300 94 
Darish ess. s 5,859.89 6,900 85 
Miscellaneous 8,950.34 
$1,318,898.40 
U. L. C. A.’s ToTaL IN SYNoDICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
‘By Synods Cash Received Quota Per cent 
Galifiorniat 33 Ws ean oe erence eae $7,079.81 $ 4,900 |, 144 
Central Pennsylvania i 92,311.44 - 97,900 94 
Biloniday*: 2. -com eee ae 1,797.05 1,100 163 
Geprgia—A labamar: Bri cudeneias bamveatenet 3,316.77 2,300 144 
Mlliagois se) oe cas is ae 30,479.38 27,200 112 
Ue ae BE va t= ee NNA on ore cenn oe lea PS AON Se lit 13,738.68 10,900 126 
NOwaseo er. Fs 5,868.34 8,100 72 
Kansas, Aaacn nee a 4,878.66 5,600 87 
Kentucky-Tennessee® oicciccccicscsicsninnuntennnene 4,920.27 3,800 «129 
IW tig ya Faroe bes ae tn Meese ts oar eeect en aR 40,614.95 29,600 137 
Michigan®* ....... % 6,744.52 4,400 153 
Mississippi . 228.86 300 76 
Midwest* Lf 7,318.23 7,100 103 
INebraskaraiee de iio eee daemon eins cont: ALL an 6,160.18 10,500 62 
INewi Y okies a ate ce on ert Lan aaterains 78,102.30 84,400 93 
North Carolina z 25,333.67 17,000 149 
Northwest” ...... 3 31,126.70 24,100 129 
CO) oivo st liemiar aaa Merrett cL Saati UMeeteatomne pe dicen ee 54,283.88 37,300 146 
Pacifie® vost eam eee, es 3,764.29 2,400 157 
Pennsylvania Ministerium* soe llby RE eral 111,400 103 
Pitisbure a eee os Bs 46,270.32 ‘50,300 92 
Rocky Mountain* z 3,043.12 1,700 179 
Slovak: Zion: 1 ete ciate a tees aS es 1,734.21 7,200 24 
South Carolina*® 0. Sea NT, Meh ah 13,289.80 12,400 107 
TEAS corer : 3,359.04 2,800 120 
Wareinia® 2039 14,787.68 12,300 120 
Wartburg = 7,529.04 9,500 79 
Wrest Virginia ain nc en en are 3,061.00 3,000 102 
Canada! 2.5.0): eee 853.39 
Manitoba ........... F 305.26 
Nova Scotia ... fs 607.25 
Teelandickk:s: o.puat cree ee ee arden 61.00 
Women’s Missionary Society occ 834.24 
Miscellaneous) 228s tas, je asaees 2,194.05 
Total—Us Ty. Ca Al ae enc $ 631,211.09 $589.500 107 


* Exceeded quota. 
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Plans to Meet Urgent 
Needs in 1944 


By ALFORD R. NAUS _ 


Tue final report for the 1943 Lu- 
theran World Action Appeal reveals 
that we have gone beyond the mil- 
lion dollar goal by $318,898.40. For 
that there is plenty of reason for us 
to return thanks to God. Of all the 
reports which the writer has seen 
from different denominations having 
a war emergency appeal, this excels. 

Nor have we taken money in- 
tended for other causes and put it | 
into Lutheran World Action. From 
each of the eight co-operating bodies 
comes the report that the receipts for 
regular benevolences have been the 
best in 1943. This money which we 
have shared for Lutheran World Ac- 
tion represents extra giving for the © 
extension of the Kingdom of God. 

During the past six months Lu- 
theran World Action directors have 
not only been thinking of last year’s 
appeal, but have also been planning 
how we might meet the ever-increas- 
ing needs that will came to us during 
1944. These needs are very real. At 
its meeting in October the Executive 
Committee of the National Lutheran 
Council gave very careful considera- 
tion to the many requests and finally 
set the 1944 goal at $1,315,000, which 
represents approximately the amount 
which was received in 1943. This 
proposed goal has now been ap- 
proved by all of the bodies. 


1944 LutHeran Worip AcTION GOAL 


Service Commission ... $ 600,000 
ChirchwA broaddes- man atone 450,000 
Commission on American 
IVSSIONSE lee caterers oe 150,000 
- Unforeseen Emergencies .............. 50,000 
PrisonerswAddisn avservenieactccsttte 43,000 
Radioy Winistryaniee ie a hei 10,000 
American Bible Society .........:0.- 7,000 
Reftiveesy oe sora Aishiciece sie 5,000 
Total t..cscc ie ae $1,315,000 


(Continued on page 17) 
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IN PREPARATION TO ADVANCE 


A FEw years ago, the above picture would have been interpreted as 
some sort of agricultural experiment. Now we know that a military 
device was needed, invented, and has been successfully used when the 
armies of the Allies pursued the retreating Axis troops in North Africa. 

Even so, only the species of protective instrument and the means of 
rendering it harmless were new. Concealed mines of many sorts, usable 
on both land and sea, have been part of war’s weapons for generations. 
But in this present conflict, possibly because of the nature of the ground 
over which the armies advanced and retreated, wholesale planting of 
explosives was practical and destruction of the “traps” preceded pursuit. 

Not without interest is the new word for the weapon—booby trap. 
It has not yet reached our unabridged standard dictionary. The term 
has a taint of mild contempt, although the device has amply justified em- 
ployment of an advance guard, whose dangerous duty is to explode the 
traps by a specially designed instrument. 

It is implied in the name booby trap that those who are victims of its 
powers of destruction are not keen. The booby which supplies the term ’ 
is a bird, a stupid sort of animal more accurately called a gannet. The 
use of the word to describe an awkward, clumsy, dull fellow is not new. 
It is often used to distinguish the person with the lowest score in a game. 

The first booby trap (we quote a fellow editor) was the famous apple 
which Satan misrepresented to the mother of mankind with such fatal 
effects. People’s experiences ever since have taught them that evil is 
never so dangerous as when it hides under appearances of goodness and 
truth. We have numerous warnings from our Lord and from the Apostolic 
writings. One of secular origin concerns folk who think they can get 
something for nothing. Such devices are booby traps. Gambling is a 
very common form of misguidance and misrepresentation. The offers of 
“get-rich-quick” concerns are frequently lacking in reliability. 
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"God demands that we fight" 


Tue firebrand preacher of Den- 
mark, Kaj Munk, was found shot to 
death in the woods near German 
military headquarters at Silkeborg 
on January 4, according to Asso- 
ciated Press information. 

It is not hard to find out why this 
outspoken pastor fell before the bul- 
lets of assassins. 
The nature of his 
flaming message is 
indicated in a lit- 
tle pamphlet 
which reached 
America from 
Danish _ under- 
ground sources. 

The pamphlet entitled Three Ser- 
mons was published by Munk 
shortly before the Nazis arrested him 
last September. It was suppressed 
by order of the court at Holsterbre, 
but distribution of copies continued 
secretly. One of these was translated 
and published in this country by the 
Ansgar Lutheran, weekly paper of 
the United Danish Church. 

“Denmark is under the wrath of 
God,” declared Pastor Munk from 
his pulpit last January 1, according 
to the pamphlet. “We have shirked 
our duty. We let others bleed for 
our guilt and for our cause. We have ,, 
sold our soul to the evil spirit off 
compromise, and written the con- 
tract with the blood of others. . . 

“IT cannot join in thanking God 
that we are kept out of the war. 
First, we are not kept out of the war. 
Our land is occupied. What that may 
come to mean in terms of blood and 
fire and in bombing attacks and in- 
vasion, no one knows. And, secondly, 
you cannot thank God that He 
helped you to cheat in a horse trade. 
God demanded that we fight. We 
failed to obey. ... 

“We have come to church, the few 
among us that go to church, and we 
have heard about the cross, about 
Christ’s example of suffering and 
Christ’s words about self-denial and 
struggle . . . and we have thought 
that this was all to be considered in 
a spiritual sense and that it did not 
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pertain to our time; we were Chris- 
tians when we sat in the church and 
sang Amen; but no, no, we are Chris- 
tians only when we go out into the 
world and say no to the devil.” 


Episcopal gains 

Tue 1943 figures for the Episcopal 
Church, reported in the new edition 
of the Annual, show a communicant 
membership of 1,520,394. This is a 
gain of 11,095 during the year. The 
number of infant baptisms, 64,462, is 
the largest in the history of the 
church. 

Number of church school scholars 
decreased 35,336, to a total of 409,087. 
This is almost the smallest number 
reported in fifty years. In 1893 the 
total was 404,822. During fifty years 
the number of communicants has in- 
creased from 577,814 to the present 
total, two and one-half times as large. 


Ninety thousand letters 


In the years that Joseph Fort 
Newton has been writing his news- 
paper column, “As I See It,” he has 
received about 90,000 letters from 
his readers, Dr. Newton, who 
stopped writing the column as of 
January 8, has learned from these 
letters “what people really fight day 
in and out.” 

“Fear is Private Enemy No. 1,” 
states the famous preacher-colum- 
nist. “Anxiety grows out of fear and 
eats like an acid, I have received 
bushels of letters dealing with lone- 
liness. More people are bored and 
irked by life than are hurt by it.” 

The only theological question in 
which a majority of people are inter- 
ested is “why evil is in the world,” 
Dr. Newton states. 


Baptists reach Alaska 


Tue first Baptist congregation in 
Alaska has been recently formed by 


a group of soldiers stationed at~ 


Elmendorf Field, Anchorage. 

“Last evening a group of fellow 
soldiers got together, including two 
chaplains, an engineer officer, and a 
civilian Baptist minister and his 
wife, and we laid the foundation of 


the First Baptist Church in Alaska,” 
writes Private Boyd J. Thomas to his 
pastor in Spencer, W. Va. 


The future begins now 


CuurcH leaders have already said 
about all there is to say about prin- 
ciples which must underlie a just 
and enduring peace. The question 
from now on is how the defenders 
of these principles mean to try to 
make them effective. 

Nothing can be gained by waiting 
for a peace conference later on, in 
the hope that churchmen will then 
be invited to give some good advice 
to the world statesmen. Conditions 
of peace are in formation during war, 
just as wars originate during times 
of peace. 

About all that the defenders of 
idealistic principles can hope to do 
is to act as competent and persistent 
critics of the deeds and decisions of 
the statesmen. Among the first of 
current attempts at this sort of thing 
is the statement of Dr. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette on the results of the 
Cairo conference. 

Dr. Latourette, an expert on 
Oriental history, is a member of the 
committee of direction of the Fed- 
eral Council’s commission on a just 
and durable peace. He finds the re- 
sults of the Cairo conference ex- 
tremely disappointing. 

“The tone of the communique sug- 
gests a spirit of self-righteousness 
and of moral indignation about 
Japan which is scarcely compatible 
with the historic example set Japan 
by the United States and Great 
Britain,” he says. 


The basic moral principles of a. 


just and enduring peace are violated 
by a failure to “take cognizance of 
the economic situation in which 
Japan will be left by this reduction 
of her empire,’ Dr. Latourette points 
out. The’ communique fails to men- 
tion the possible restoration to China 
of Hongkong; the possible independ- 
ence, even though at a remote date, 
of the territories in the East Indies 
and Southeast Asia; and the future 
disposition of the Pacific islands to 
be taken from Japan. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Now It Is the rabbit that is being 
enlisted—or drafted, since his con- 
sent is not being asked. Whether 
they come as jack-rabbits, or Belgian 
hares, or backyard bunnies, or from 
the woods, makes little difference. 
Their bodies are being prepared to 
add millions of pounds to the food 
supply; their best pelts become dis- 
tinguished furs with impressive 
names, and many enter the air force; 
their inferior covering’is used to 
make felt for various uses from head 
to foot; their feet—there are plenty 
of them for those who look to them 
for luck. But the humble hare has 
entered into a new dignity by the use 
of his blood for the production of a 
serum that operates successfully in 
overcoming twenty-three different 
types of pneumonia. Since that dread 
disease is an ever-present menace on 
the fighting front, the rabbit may 
-now be said to be a first-line soldier. 


It Comes as a shock to have the 

_ English language classed with Flem- 
ish as a “low-German” tongue. At 
first it sounds like a propagandist’s 
insult or a piece of Goebbelsian self- 
glorification. In fact, in the scientific 
cataloguing of the Indo-European 
group of languages, Flemish is noted 
as the nearest relative’of the English 
speech. This seems incredible when 
one compares the two languages in 
parallel columns. But Walter Ford, 
a British journalist writing in the 
Belgian exile monthly, Message, ex- 
plains away the difficulty in this 
wise. He says William the Con- 
queror is to blame, and that he 
started the trouble by his conquest 
of the country in 1066. William went 
right on with his Norman French 
because he had no time to waste on 
the native tongue; so the Anglo- 
Saxon speech was turned aside from 
_ its normal development from within 
itself. However, this must be recog- 
nized: that beginning of language 
amalgamations started off the Eng- 
lish speech to be what the Flemish 
never could be—a very effective 
medium for world thought and com- 
munication. Our basic Saxon words 
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nevertheless easily reveal their 
cousinly relation to the Flemish, 
even in their modern form. 


Spain’s program for peace and 
prosperity sounds promising at least. 
Following the blueprints of the Na- 
tional Housing Institute and the 
General Directorate of Devastated 
Regions organizations erected by the 
Franco regime, it is stated that 97,000 
houses are being—or about to be— 
constructed at a proposed cost of 
$210,000,000. That can be only the 
beginning—providing it is begun— 
for at least 500,000 of Spain’s houses 
and apartment barracks are unfit for 
habitation, and many more will have 
to be replaced in the regions dev- 
astated during the ruinous rebellion 
led by Franco. There is a chance 
that living and housing conditions in 
Spain may be greatly improved; they 
could hardly go lower than they are 
at present. Several things, however, 
cast a shadow of doubt upon its im- 
mediate success—Spain’s usual rub- 
ber stamp of “manana” upon its 
projects; the sullen hate and sus- 
picion of the populace for all that 
bears the mark of Franco, and the 
time-dishonored financial exploita- 
tion of official privilege by those who 
hold the places of power. 


Dutiful, but harassed, citizens, 
who have patriotically spurned the 
“black market,” and have right- 
eously forsworn “over-ceiling” prices 
to their own deprivation, must have 
been discouraged in their pursuit of 
both patriotism and righteousness 
when they read in their papers (De- 
cember 15) that Christmas turkeys 
would be even scarcer for the public 
than for the Thanksgiving season 
just passed, because the purchasing 
agents for the armed forces had been 
“authorized” to “pay over-ceiling 
prices to obtain a large stock-pile.” 
No one begrudges the men in the 
service a single turkey, but ceiling 
prices have not been commended to 
the public through the flouting of the 
rules by those who made them, and 
which they imposed on the public 
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with the appealing accents of pa- 
triotism, righteousness and “Win the 
War” ideals. When laws cease to be 
equally interpreted, they lose their 
reason for being in a representative 
form of government, and become 
only imposed “directives.” 


Santa Claus, in the person of Axel 
Munthe, the noted Swedish author 
of The Story of San Michele, came a 
little early to his native land, but 
not too soon for 120 hard-up Swedish 
dog owners. Sweden itself is hard 
up; but all the authorities had to do 
was to increase the taxes. They 
quadrupled the dog tax, which made 
it $10 annually; 120 of the dog own- 
ers couldn’t meet it. When the sad 
tale with its impending tragedy 
reached the ears of Munthe, who is 
an ardent dog lover and a lover of 
dog owners also, he came down 
promptly from the Royal Palace, 
where he has been the king’s guest 
since he fled from his famous home 
on the Isle of Capri just before Italy’s 
collapse, and satisfied the tax col- 


lectors to the extent of $1,200 for the 


1944 taxes. In Sweden dog owners 
believe in Santa Claus; at least, they 
believe in Axel Munthe. 


Just Think of It: English women 
are beating the clothing rationing by 
using the ration-free blackout ma- 
terials, intended for curtains, to 
make up slips and “undies,” and the 
Board of Trade can do nothing about 
it... . Wisconsin University’s scien- 
tists report that animals fed oleo- 
margarine in a balanced diet instead 
of butter are doing just as well, and 
seem to like it. If we still want to 
grumble it is possible to retort that, 
after all, the subjects for experiment 
were just rats anyhow! .. . Brazil 
has a new use for its abounding al- 
ligator and cayman population. It is 
rendering an oil from the liver, in- 
testines and fatty tissue found under 
the hides of these saurians, This oil, 
mixed with other motor fuels, “pinch 
hits” to keep taxis, busses and pri- 
vate cars on the highway, and is 
making a good job of it. 


Qur Missions in 


Wartime 


By EDWIN MOLL, General Secretary, Board of Foreign 


Missions of the U. L. C. A. 


INDIA 


In India, a country half the size 
of the United States and with one- 
fifth of the world’s population, is lo- 
cated the largest of our missions, the 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, comprising approximately 
200,000 Christians. It is one of the 
great missions of Protestantism. At 
the moment, the mission is ade- 
quately staffed, though a number of 
missionaries are sacrificially and 
commendably serving beyond their 
regular terms. It is only with great 
difficulty that missionaries now on 
furlough can be returned to India, 
and then only by circuitous and dif- 
ficult routes. Within the Church 
more and more responsibility is be- 
ing entrusted to native leaders. Many 
of our Lutheran Christians have en- 
listed in and are serving creditably 
with the Indian Army. Cost of liv- 
ing, due to Japan’s seizure of the 
great rice industry of Burma, upon 
which Eastern India so largely de- 
pended, has caused much hardship. 
The mission is so organized as to en- 
able it to function with a minimum 
of distress in these crucial days and 
to resume its program with new en- 
thusiasm and aggressiveness when 
the war ends. 


JAPAN 


The Shinto war lords have 
slammed the doors and locked and 
bolted and barred them, not only to 
Japan, but also to occupied China. 
We know little or nothing about con- 
ditions behind the closed doors of 
Japan. However, information has 
filtered through to us that Chris- 
tianity is still permitted to be taught, 
that a theological seminary is in 
operation, and that the Bible is read 
and explained in Christian day 
schools. We cannot, of course, guar- 
antee this information. But we do 
know that one day, God’s day, God 
will seize those man-closed doors in 
His omnipotent fingers and burst 


them open and make a free, clear . 


track for the Prince of Glory into the 
heart of Japan. We must bide that 
great day. Will we be ready for it? 
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With men and with money? The 
Board of Foreign Missions is sen- 
sitive to the situation and the im- 
pending responsibility, has ear- 
marked funds for work in Japan in 
post-war: days, and is keeping its 
Japanese missionary staff as intact as 
possible. 


CHINA 


Our work in China is in the oc- 
cupied area and has of necessity 
been suspended for the duration. 
There is a distinct wistfulness 
throughout China for the: blessings 
and treasures which we possess in 
such full, rich measure—the bless- 
ings and treasures of Christianity. 
Somebody recently said: “China will 
be the first great Oriental nation to 
kneel at the foot of the Cross and to 
look up into the face of Him who 
hangs thereon and to say: ‘My Lord 
and my God.’” Perhaps this: is due 
to China’s magnificent Christian 
leadership—one of every six of her 
great leaders being Christian. The 
Board of Foreign Missions is deter- 
mined to enter into China and re- 
possess her mission when the war is 
over. In the meanwhile, the pos- 
sibility of work in Free China is not 
being overlooked or ignored. 


LIBERIA 


Liberia is pitifully understaffed. 
All three doctors are absent from the 
field—two in the Army and one on 
sick furlough. A story of missionary 
heroism is being written into the 
history of the mission—several of the 
missionaries having been obliged to 
leave their wives and families in 
America, since no married women 
and children may travel to Liberia 
at the present time. The most opti- 
mistic report that we can make is that 
the work is progressing as favorably 
as can be expected under these pres- 


sures and handicaps. The attitude of - 


the natives towards Christianity has 
never been so favorable but we will 
be compelled to await the war’s end 


before availing ourselves to the full- 


est extent of this new and favorable 
attitude. 


ARGENTINA 


Due largely to the hostile attitude — 
of the Roman Catholic Church, Prot- — 
estant work in Argentina is suffering — 
unpleasant inconveniences... Only — 
with the greatest difficulty is it pos- — 
sible to send to the field new and 
sorely needed missionaries. And yet | 
the field is ripe and over-ripe. Mul- 
titudes of the unchurched are legit- © 
imate objectives for our evangelistic ~ 
efforts, are accessible and can be de- | 
veloped into stalwart loyal Luther- — 
ans. The Board has stepped up the 
tempo of its program in Argentina, © 
having decided to send two new mis- © 
sionaries a year to the field for five | 
years. This coming Epiphany Sea- 
son (January 1944) is being used to 
raise moneys throughout the Sunday 
schools of the U. L. C. A. for new 
buildings and equipment to care for 
the expanding work. The objective 
is $25,000. That will do wonders to 
facilitate the work and expedite our 
program. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


The writer visited British Guiana 
last summer. The chief results of his 
visit were as follows: 

1. The organization of the Evan- — 
gelical Lutheran Church in British 
Guiana with a Guianese president, — 
the Rev. Pat Magalee. 

2. The launching of a vigorous 
evangelistic campaign among the ap- 
proximately 150,000 East Indians, 
only 5 per cent of whom are Chris- 
tians. 

3. The decision by the Board to 
build and equip a. sorely-needed 
Training School for Catechists. 

4. The resolution of the Board to 
bring to America two Guianese for 
ministerial training and one Guian- 
ese lady for training as a dietitian. 


FINALLY BRETHREN 


Since no woman is allowed to, 
travel to South America, our mis- 
sionaries are without their wives and 
families. In these dark, chaotic days, 

1. Pray for our missions. 

2. Give)to our missions. 

3. Help to recruit new mission- 
aries for all of our fields from the 
ministry and students at our colleges 
and seminaries. 

We will receive dividends of im- 
mortal blood-bought souls in propor- 
tion as we invest prayer, missionary 
man- and woman-power, and money. 
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MORE STORIES FROM THE GRIPSHOLM 


Repatriates'' Experiences Described by W. P. ELSON, 


N. L. C. News Bureau 


OF THE 1,436 passengers whom the Gripsholm brought to New York on 
November 30, eleven were Lutheran missionaries, and of these two nurses and 
three teachers had served in the Shantung Mission of the U: L. C. A. The nurses 
were Lydia Reich and Mae Rohlfs; the teachers, Clara Sullivan, Erva Moody, 


and Catherine Stirewalt. 


The U. L. C. A.’s Five 
. “Repatriate” Missionaries 
Who Came Home on the 
“Gripsholm” 


(At right) Misses Erva Moody 
and Lydia Reich 


(Below) Misses Clara Sullivan, 
Catherine Stirewalt and 
Mae Rohlfs 


“All were in good health,” Mr. 
Elson was told, “largely because of 
the excellent care given them during 
nearly six weeks on the Gripsholm 
by the State Department and the 
American Red Cross. All were con- 
cerned for the welfare of other Lu- 


therans still interned. All were 
anxious for their friends to know 
that they had not been victims of 
any atrocities nor had they been 
physically harmed, except for loss 
of strength through incorrect diet 
and insufficient food. (One pro- 
tested the ‘studied mental cruelty’ of 
certain guards who abused Chinese 
Christians in their presence for the 
effect it would have on the mission- 
aries.) All were convinced that the 
Lutheran Church in China with the 
aid of the Lutheran churches in 
America will have the opportunity 
for outstanding service to the people 
of China after the war.” Adapta- 
tions, not withdrawals, are expected. 
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"CIVIL ASSEMBLY CENTER" 
LIFE 

“From March 1943 until 
September 19, 1943, when 
they_ boarded the exchange 
ship Teia Maru, at Shanghai, 
all eleven of the Lutheran 
repatriates were interned at 
the North China Camp at 
Wei Hsien, known as the 
‘Civil Assembly Center.’ 
Here, some forty miles from 
the Gulf of Pe-chih-li and 
twice that distance from the 
Yellow Sea, at about the latitude of 
Richmond, Wichita and San Fran- 
cisco, a sixteen-acre Presbyterian 
mission compound was walled in as 
an internment center for eighteen 
hundred civilian prisoners, mostly 
American and British, of whom ap- 
proximately half were missionaries 
and the remainder business men 
with their families. Life at this camp 
moved smoothly under light super- 
vision, controlled by committees of 
internees who divided the labor 
necessary for existence. Almost 
without exception the internees lost 
weight at the camp due to caloric 
and vitamin deficiencies in the diet 
and the long hours of unavoidable 
work. For a time a black market 
flourished supplying some items of 
food ‘over the wall’; later the camp 
canteen increased its stock to allow 
the purchase of additional items. 
Without hindrance the internees 
were permitted to establish their 


own hospital for the care of those 


’ who were ill or weak; their own 


schools for British and American 
children; their own dramatic and 
musical entertainment; their own 
sports; and their own adult educa- 
tion courses. The ‘best talent in 
North China’ was utilized in estab- 
lishing these programs of activities.” 


SHANTUNG FIELD CLOSED 


The five young women whose 
fields of work are in the Shantung 
province were placed under “civil 
arrest” following Pearl Harbor; that 
is, they were confined within their 
own compounds. Later they were 
transferred to “a mission house in 
Tsingtao.” Formal internment oc- 
curred in October 1942, and in 
March 1943 they were moved to the 
Wei Hsien camp. Their stay here 
lasted six months. 

“On leaving Tsingtao for the Wei 
Hsien camp March 20, 1943, the 
Chinese Christians and friends of the 
missionaries were much moved by 
their being taken three hours into 
the interior to await repatriation. 
They were sure they would never 
see their American friends again 
and were allowed to come to the gate ~ 
with gifts. Members of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society brought them pounds of 
butter (at $13 Chinese, per pound, 
because of the inflation) , large boxes 
of crackers, candy, sardines, jars of 
jam, apples and pears. Two doctors 
formerly connected with the Lu- 
theran Hospital, whose pay from the 
mission had stopped when the insti- 
tution was seized, came to the mis- 
sionaries and pressed upon them 
their savings, $400 and $500 Chinese. 
When the Americans refused, the 
doctors insisted that they could earn 
more somewhere and no one knew 
how much the American girls might 
need it wherever they might be go- 
ing. A third doctor presented a gift 
of $200 worth of Vitamin B tablets. 
Later one nurse from Tsingtao trav- 
eled 200 miles to stand outside the 
gate of the compound at Wei Hsien 
to talk with her missionary friends. 
The Tsingtao field was left in charge 
of the Rev. K. E. Yang, who is re- 
garded as a very happy choice for 
the responsibility.” 


THE TRIP HOME 


“Notified that they were to be 
repatriated, the missionaries were 


(Continued on page 11) 


SOLDIER VOTE 


Tue big kick-up on the Hill at the 

moment is the soldier vote in the 
next election. ... We think the issue 
is very simple, and it is inexcusable 
that some newspapers and some men 
in Congress seem determined to 
muddy the water and drag into a 
comparatively clean-cut proposition 
a bunch of dead cats. ... The Green- 
Lucas Bill, which was defeated in 
the Senate, provided for the Federal 
Government conducting the election, 
and only provided for balloting on 
national offices. . . . The Eastland- 
McKellar-Rankin Bill provides for 
the usual state machinery to conduct 
the election by absentee voting, and 
under this bill the boys would have 
the chance to vote for local, state 
and national offices. . . . Both bills 
are aimed to give the soldiers their 
votes. Make no mistake about that, 
and don’t be kidded otherwise. . . . 
The Eastland-McKellar-Rankin Bill 
doesn’t defranchise anybody, unless 
state laws do (more about that in a 
moment).... Here is the issue: Shall 
the Federal Government be enabled 
to conduct an election and violate 
the Constitution? . 
McKellar-Rankin Bill provides fox: 
local county election boards to send, 
via free Air Mail, absentee ballots 
direct to the soldier himself, enclos- 
ing with the ballot a free Air Mail 
return envelope, addressed to the 
local election board. Whats wrong 
with that? Only the fact that some 
states don’t have local laws to make 
it possible. .. . Obviously these states 
will have to change their laws; and 
we believe they will do so quickly 
and willingly without Washington 
dictation, control or domination. . . 
If any soldier of voting age isn’t 
given a chance to vote, his state 
should be held up to national scorn. 
. . . The real issue is whether the 
Federal Government is going to 
violate the Constitution while fight- 
ing to preserve the American way of 
life. 
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.. The Eastland-_, 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
AND 


RALPH W. LOEW 


DIOGENES 

could have put out his lantern and 
ceased his search for an honest man, 
had he run into a local bellhop. This 
boy found a wallet containing $4,800 
in a hotel lobby. He promptly turned 
it over to the owner, who was reg- 
istered there. He was rewarded with 
a tip of two nickles. The boy de- 
clined the money. 


A REAL MAN 


A uiTTtLe while ago Congressman 
Robert L. Doughton of North Caro- 
lina, second oldest man in the House 
in years of service and chairman of 
the powerful Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day. One of his many letters on that 
happy occasion was from a preacher 
in his district. We secured ‘permis- 
sion to use part of that letter. .: . 
“What an example of Christian liv- 
ing you have set for the world in the 
Nation’s Capital. You have been 
often in the limelight, but you have 
held up the Light of the world and 
never let it flicker. While many have 
used profanity, desecrated the Sab- 
bath, and drunk their scotch, you are 
still the good, old-fashioned, plain, 
sweet Christian gentleman that you 
were in the mountains from whence 
you came.” So say we! 


MARVIN McINTYRE 


A coop friend is gone in the pass- 
ing of Marvin H. McIntyre, presi- 
dential secretary. One local news- 
paper said that he had the “faculty 
of radiating a sort of ethereal sun- 
shine” wherever he went. That was 
true. He fought hard to keep his 
health, but at last his frail body let 
go. He was a rare spirit... . The 
last time we talked with him was in 
connection with the letter that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt sent Dr. F. H. 
Knubel on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. He was a very sick man 
then. . . . The day he and the late 
Secretary Roper arranged for all the 


Protestant pastors of Washington to ~ 
call on the President was a happy — 


' day for “Mac.” We can see him now, 


sitting in the window, almost in boy- © 
ish glee, while the President spoke ~ 
informally. ... He made an ideal sec- © 
retary, whether working under pres- ~ 
sure at his desk, smoothing ruffled © 
feelings, untying troublesome knots — 
of red tape, or delicately putting to © 
rights something that had gone awry. © 
Another preacher’s son who made — 
good! He never forgot his raising. | 


He was the largest contributor in his §- 


church. His. wife is superintendent © 
of the Primary Department of | 
Asbury Methodist Church here. 


CHURCH UNITY | 

AwnotTHer “Church Unity Octave © 
Service” will be held shortly at Cath- — 
olic University. It is obviously a most 
carefully prepared program. Only 
this morning an invitation arrived on 
our desk. Services are held each 
evening for a week, with nationally 
recognized leaders and speakers. On 
one evening the theme announced is, 
“Submission of the Anglicans to the © 
Holy See.” Another evening’s theme ~ 
is, “That the Lutherans and Other | 
Protestants of Continental Europe © 
Return to the Fold.” On still another — 
evening, “That the Christians in ~ 
America May Become One in Com- — 
munion with the Chair of Peter.” ... 
We plan to attend on Lutheran Night ~ 
and may report here later. 


WORDS 
do matter. Especially the President’s ~ 
words. Hence all the discussion over | 
the retorts made by Mr. Roosevelt 
at recent White House press confer- | 
ences. A press conference, be it said, 
is made up of the nation’s top-flight 
journalists. Their questions are gen- 
erally carefully thought out. On re- 
cent occasions Mr. Roosevelt has 
used such words as “picayune” and 
“old-womanish” in dismissing po- 
litical issues. Perhaps it was all in 
fun. The problems upon the country 
and the President are serious. They 
must not be confused by the careless 
word. Careful, Mr. President! The 
world may be listening. 


_ FATHER DRAFT 


One Congressional discussion to- 
day is over the possibility of drafting 
fathers. Another is over the serious 
problem of juvenile delinquency. So 
we’re wondering. Are fathers, still 
at home, measuring up? 
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WORLD MISSIONS TOMORROW 


By T. BENTON PEERY, S.T.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE world mission of Christianity faces the dawn. It will be a great day 
in which to labor for the Kingdom of God on earth in the decades ahead. 
Many Christians feel this is a dark day for missions. Numerous fields have 
been closed by the war, missionaries brought home, and some cannot return. 
In our own Church, two out of six fields are closed, one perhaps per- 
manently. Let us remember that there have been reverses before with 
much larger setbacks. Some material resources have been lost to us here, 
but not to the native churches. One might develop this picture deeper; but 


if it seems dark today, it may be - 


darkest just before the dawn. . | 

Global thinking is much in the 
public mind. No land or country is 
foreign to us today. The ends of the 
earth have met, they are now rib- 
boned in circles enwrapping the 
globe. Wendell Willkie says of the 
new era, “This is.one world, and we 
are all made of one blood to dwell 
upon the whole face of the earth.” 
No nation lives unto itself; if it tries, 
it pays a terrible price. Every great 
problem is a world problem. New 
maps, new horizons, enlarged travel 
by our service men and women, 
make us all very much aware of this 
world. Today we must realize we 
are one world, with barriers broken 
down, space obliterated, people 
thinking in global terms. This should 
mean much for tomorrow in world 
missions. 


THAT TERM “FOREIGN” 


Has not the time arrived for us to 
drop the term foreign from our mis- 
sionary vocabulary? To the informed 
person there are no home and for- 

-eign fields today. The term has an 
alien cast not wholesome for broth- 
erhood. Global thinking requires a 
global vocabulary. The women of 
the Church have set us a good ex- 
ample in using the term world mis- 
sions. Let us adopt it, and drop the 
word foreign from our speech. Per- 
haps the Board of Foreign Missions 
is not yet ready for a change of 
name; but other boards of the 
Church have adopted a new appella- 
tion with good results. Why not a 
Board of World Missions? 


|, HIGH DIVIDENDS 


To be sure, any of my lay readers 
would be immediately interested in 
a sound investment with high div- 
idends. Few ask today if world mis- 
sions pays—a common question of a 
generation ago. Almost any day we 
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read stories in the press which prove 
its value in dollars and cents. Men 
are given hope for survival by Chris- 
tian natives, pagan men converted 
by the Christian kindness of dark- 
skinned peoples, lives saved by their 
courage and fortitude. Corporal 
Clayton Funk, a Lutheran boy from 
St. John’s Church, Bath, Pa., writes: 
“The missionaries have proven their 
worth many, many times since we 
came overseas. I want you to take 
ten dollars from my account and 
hand it in for foreign missions.” 


A TRUE HALLELUJAH 

My friend, Chaplain R. C. Robin- 
son of Spring Grove, Pa., tells with 
tear-filled eyes of hearing the mag- 
nificent “Hallelujah Chorus” sung by 
some 350 voices of native islanders 
of a mission school somewhere in the 
South Pacific: “Here, my soul cried 
out, is all the evidence I need as to 
the value of the missionary program 
of the church. Thank God for those 
who through the centuries have 
caught the-vision of the Great Com- 
mission and for those who have sup- 
ported it with their gifts and pray- 
ers.” 

Recently I attended a stirring Men 
and Missions Rally of the Methodist 
Church of our area, addressed by 
Congressman Walter H. Judd of 
Minnesota, distinguished surgeon 
and missionary to the Chinese. He 
told of a southern college president 
who was so proud of his fine plant 
and buildings. He also had a Chinese 
boy under his care by the name of 
Soong, a fine Christian, returned to 
China after receiving an education, 
married a fine Christian native wo- 
man who gave him three beautiful 
daughters. Those three Soong sisters 
are world famous today and they 
have paid, in the words of Dr. Judd, 
“one hundred fold to the missionary 
enterprise all that has been spent in 


China.” On dividends, as a Chinese 
Christian answered, “You got your 
money’s worth.” 


A WIDENING INTEREST 


Statesmen, chaplains and service 
men from America have an unparal- 
leled opportunity to witness the 
fruits of missionary labor. Converts 
to world missions are being made 
every day. These men and women 
have seen with their own eyes the 
product of the Christian faith, some 


- have felt its power in the lives of 


others. A belated but significant 
statement on missions was made 
some years ago by President Roose- 
velt to an intimate group, including 
Edgar Dewitt Jones, then president 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 
The Chief Executive with a life-long 
connection with the Episcopal 
Church, had to confess that he had 
never been especially interested in 
world missions or known much 
about the enterprise. “Since becom- 
ing President,” he said, “I have come 
to know that the finest type of Amer- 
icans we have abroad are the mis- 
sionaries of the Cross. I am humil- 
iated that I am just finding out at 
this late day the worth of foreign 
missions and the nobility of the mis- 
sionaries. Their testimony in China, 
for instance, during the war there, is 
beyond praise, their courage thrill- 
ing, their fortitude heroic.” 


MISSIONARY-MINDED 


It is possible that the gospel will 
come to some of our boys through 
strange ways. There is the case of 
the seven naval fliers who had been 
shot down in combat with the Jap- 
anese. After two and a half days 
spent on rubber rafts, they reached 
a Japanese-occupied island. The orig- 
inal inhabitants were some 200 
dark-skinned Christians, who con- 
cealed the navy fliers from their 
enemies for forty-two days. They 
also gave them a Bible to read in 
English. The Book and the experi- 
ence made them Christians. They 
owed their lives to the fact that long 
ago a missionary had visited that 
tiny place. 

It has been said that the Christian 
church is the only universal force 
left to tie men’s minds and souls to- 
gether across the walls of heat and 
hate. The great command of Christ 
to preach the gospel to the whole 


(Continued on page 17) 


PARISH EDUCATION FOR THESE TIMES 


By ERWIN S. SPEES 


COMMITTEE ON FIELD WORK 


(Left to right) H. Grady Davis, D.D.; R. Homer Anderson, D.D., chairman; 


E. Z. Pence, D.D.; the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler 


“We are living in critical days. 
World conditions have created some 
serious problems in the work of the 
church. The rising tide of juvenile 
delinquency, lack of home support 
for Christian work, and the loss of 
enrollment in the Sunday church 
school challenge us in this hour. We 
dare not retreat. Our job is to en- 
large our program and increase our 
effort.” - 

With these words Amos John 
Traver, D.D., president of the Parish 
and Church School Board, opened 
the semi-annual meeting of that body 
on December 8, in the Muhlenberg 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. President 
Traver’s remarks found response on 
the part of those present, and each // 
item of business was transacted with! 
a sense of the Board’s responsibility 
in such a time as this. 

The Board was honored by the 
presence of Dr. F. H. Knubel, pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran 
Church. He spoke to the group on 
the church’s mission today, and 
stressed the need of an effective pro- 
gram of witness-bearing. He sug- 
gested that all boards of the church 


MEMBERS OF THE PARISH AND CHURCH 
SCHOOL BOARD 


(Seated, left to right) Amos John Traver, D.D., 
president; Mrs. Rosalyn S. Sease, Litt.D.; R. 
Homer Anderson, D.D.; H. Grady Davis, D.D.; 
Mrs. D. Burt Smith (representing the Women's 
Missionary Society); Hugo L. Dressler. 

(Standing) Paul R. Clouser, D.D.; the Rev. 
Ernest J. Hoh; E. Z. Pence, D.D.; Mrs. W. F. 
Morehead, Litt.D. (representing the Women's 
Missionary Society); Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D.; 
O. Frederick Nolde, Ph.D.; W. E. Tilberg, Ph.D. 
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participate to the fullest extent in 
the next promotional effort of the 


United Lutheran Church in America. 


FOUR-POINT PROGRAM ADOPTED 

The Executive Committee of the 
Board proposed the following four- 
point promotional program for the 
Board for 1944, and this program was 
unanimously adopted. 

1. To overcome discouragement, a 
program appealing for Consecration. 
(Faith in people, in self, and in God 
on the part of pastors, leaders, and 
pupils, and work to prove that faith.) 

2. To overcome the home situa- 
tion, a program of Visitation. 

3. To overcome the enrollment 


decline, a program of Enlistment. 
4. To make the Christian Growth 
Series and the new Uniform Lessons 
a success, a program of Completion 
and Introduction. 
Executive Secretary S. White 
Rhyne, D.D., in co-operation with © 
the members of the staff, was author- 
ized to carry out this program. 


NEW CHURCH SCHOOL 
MATERIALS 


Two committees of the Board gave 
long and serious thought to the prep- 
aration and introduction of the new 
graded course of lessons for the Sun- 
day church school, the Christian 
Growth Series. This course is being 
prepared in co-operation with the 
American Lutheran Church and the 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana 
Synod of North America. 

The Committee on Literature is 
responsible, among other duties, for 
reviewing manuscripts prepared un- 
der the direction of the Board. 

Plans and suggestions for intro- 
ducing the Christian Growth Series 
to the church were studied by the 
Committee on Field Work. Items in 
the plan of promotion include: arti- 
cles and advertisements in various 
periodicals, letters and informative 
literature to pastors and church 
school superintendents, personal 
contacts with synodical committees 
on parish education, coaching confer- 
ences to prepare leaders for syn- 
odical district meetings, district 
meetings within each synod to ac- 
quaint teachers and superintendents 
with the material. 
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In planning for the future the 
Board also looked ahead to Parish 
Education Month for 1944. As an 
emphasis, the Christian Growth 
Series was adopted. The slogan will 
be Pages of Power. 

The new editor of the Board, J. 
Harold Mumper, D.D., was present 
for the meeting. He began his new 
work December 15. One of his duties 
will be the editing of the Augsburg 


COMMITTEE ON LITERATURE 


Uniform Lessons. 

Dr. C. P. Wiles, former editor, who 
retired from active duty last June, 
was present for part of the Board’s 
deliberations. 

One of the features of the semi- 
annual meeting was a fellowship 
luncheon at the Hotel Sylvania. The 
Rev. O. Frederick Nolde, Ph.D., 
spoke on “Educational Opportunities 
in Our Day.” 


(Left to right) Mrs. Rosalyn S. Sease, Litt.D.; the Rev. Ernest J. Hoh; Carl C. Rasmussen, 
D.D., Chairman; Paul R. Clouser, D.D.; O. Frederick Nolde, Ph.D. 


More Stories from ‘The 
Gripsholm” 


(Continued from page 7) 


given a very short time to pack their 
effects. Some few had trunks, sev- 
eral carried pillows, all had suitcases 
or makeshift packages. No written 
or printed matter, save Bibles with 
the writing removed, was permitted 
to be carried. The Lutheran mission- 
aries laid particular emphasis on the 
fact that at Mor-Mugao in conversa- 
tion with Japanese repatriates going 
home from America, they learned 
that the Japanese who were Chris- 
tians were not permitted even to 
carry their Bibles. They left camp 
September 16, boarded the Teia 
Maru at Shanghai September 19, and 
reached Mor-Mugao, Portuguese 
India, October 15. Four days later 
the papers were cleared and they 
boarded the Gripsholm, leaving the 
harbor October 22. American State 
Department and F.B.I. men were 
present on the entire trip making 
investigations en route so as to 
speed disembarking in Jersey City. 
“On the Teia Maru bunks for 250 
women were set up in a glass-en- 
closed veranda and each was pro- 
vided with a straw pillow and a 22- 
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inch straw mattress. Some wanted 
to protest the crowding. Others ad- 
vised them to keep still and let as 
many as possible get away on this 
exchange. The men lived in the hold 
and were served ‘third-class rations’ 
which they did not mind since it was 
evident the food was still much su- 
perior to that upon which the Jap- 
anese seamen and crew lived. The 
‘first-class rations’ on deck were 
much appreciated for a few days un- 
til the diet became monotonous. For 
instance, breakfast each morning 
consisted. of cold boiled potato, fried 
scrambled egg powder, rice with ex- 
traneous protein, and soy bean ‘cof- 
fee’ with saccharine. Some American 
business men were in a _ seventh 
heaven when the Japanese broke the 
sealed lockers on the former French 
liner and sold champagne and 
French wines of quite good quality. 
On the Teia Maru the food, far bet- 
ter than that available at Wei Hsien, 
was still quite limited in quantity. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


“The American Red Cross de- 
serves a great deal of credit for the 
warm feeling of friendship which en- 
veloped the repatriates when they 
set foot on the Gripsholm. At that 
point cares began’ to fall away. Each 


was given a box of complete vitamin 
pills and every second day received 
a half pound bar of American milk 
chocolate. Everybody had as much 
to eat as he wanted. Menus were se- 
lected for their body-building qual- 
ities with emphasis on the starches 
and proteins. Vegetables were cooked. 
with real butter. American delicacies 
appeared. Huge pitchers of milk 
stood on the tables and all were 
urged to drink as much as they could 
hold. Real coffee with cream took 
the place of the ‘ersatz’ drink which 
had been all the Japanese could of- 
fer. On boarding the Gripsholm they 
were treated to a bountiful ‘smorgas- 
bord,’ but thereafter the cooking was 
strictly American. All the Lutherans 
gained weight on the ship. Nine 
nurses and six doctors took care of 
the health of the passengers. 


ISOLATION WORST HARDSHIP 

“One missionary stated that the 
hardest thing for her to bear was the 
lack of word from her own people 
and friends in America. Since Octo- 
ber 1941, two months before Pearl 
Harbor, they were allowed to receive 
no mail except Red Cross form let- 
ters which do not carry the personal 
touch, and all outgoing mail was in- 
tercepted. Another reported that at 
her Honan station the Chinese peo- 
ple themselves know little about the 
existence of the outside world save 
for Japanese planes winging over- 
head, and Chinese boys being taken 
for the army, to disappear over the 
horizon. Prior to internment at Wei 
Hsien all the Lutheran missionaries 
had had access to local papers which 
carried some world news, perhaps 
in colored accounts. At Wei Hsien 
friends from time to time slipped in 
local newspapers but the picture of 
world affairs was woefully inade- 
quate for Americans starving for 
word from home, 

“A consensus of views of many 
Gripsholm passengers, prepared by 
the Associated Press, complained 
that living conditions in internee 
camps are growing steadily more 
dangerous to life, largely because the 
quality and amount of food available 
are insufficient and because of the 
absence of sanitary equipment and 
of medical supplies to combat the 
spread of digestive disorders. These 
conditions were said to be ‘chiefly 
because of the indifference of the 
enemy rather than because of any 
studied campaign of cruelty.’ ” 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Matcgaret 2 g. Gevin 


Duties of a Husband 


Some people attract stray animals. 
They always have room for one more 
stray kitten. Any living thing, no 
matter how bedraggled or under- 
nourished, arouses love and sym- 
pathy in their tender hearts. 

A dog wanders to the door. They 
don’t want the care of another dog 
in these days of rationing. They try 
to find the owner. They fail. The 
dog is adopted. 

A neighbor is too tenderhearted to 
drown a litter of kittens, but cannot 
feed them. Our animal-loving friends 
make themselves responsible for 
bread and milk. Eight cats are look- 
ing for a daily “hand-out.” 

Stale bread goes out to snowbound 
birds and squirrels, 

You know people like that. They 
truly love animals, and their love is 
magnetic. 

Other people are like that about 
books. They have all the books they 
need or want, but they cannot turn 
one down. Their friends are always 
giving them the remnants of their 
libraries. Someone dies, and all the 
books the deceased loved so well are 
left behind. The heirs don’t want 
them, but they hate to throw them 
away or see them fall into unappre- 
ciative hands. Then they remember 
those friends of theirs who love 
books. Perhaps that would be a good 
place for the ancient but honored 
relics. 

You probably realize that the 
writer is speaking from experience. 
My husband and I seem to attract 
stray books as others attract stray 
animals. 

‘Our latest acquisition of this sort 
has turned out to contain some real 
gems. Ofte of them is called Home 
Memories, or Social Half-Hours with 
the Household. It was written and 
compiled by Mrs. Mary G. Clarke 
and published in Philadelphia in 
1857. 

THe LUTHERAN doesn’t usually 
print reviews of books published 
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in 1857. So this is not a review. But 
I can’t resist sharing with you the 
exposition of The Duties of Hus- 
bands, by William Hague, D.D. 

The first duty is obviously, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hague, the one enjoined 
by the apostle, “Husbands love your 
wives and be not bitter against 
them.” He thinks this is good advice 

_for both husband and wife, but per- 
haps more needed by the husband. 
“The man of active habits and many 
cares, all-engrossed with the con- 
cerns of -his own sphere, forgets 
sometimes the difficulties of manag- 
ing a house, and the unrelaxing pres- 
sure that daily comes upon the 
weaker nerves of her to whom he 
looks for some balmy influence that 
shall soothe and cheer his own per- 
turbed spirit.” (I am sure this oracle 
of other days meant no disrespect to 
the wife when he referred to her as 
a “balmy influence.’’) 

He advises the husband not to 
brood on the unhappiness that comes 
from the discovery that the wife is 
not an angel but an imperfect human 
being like himself. 

He also points out that when the 
apostle says, “Ye husbands, dwell 

Te them according to knowledge,” 

jhe means “dwell.” He describes the 
unhappiness that comes when a man 
has a house but is virtually a “non- 
resident.” “Many an amiable woman 
finds to her sorrow a marked con- 
trast between the eagerness with 
which her society was sought before 
marriage and the readiness with 
which it is abandoned now.” 

So far, our friend of by-gone years 
sounds fairly modern, doesn’t he? It 
is when he begins to define the way 
in which a Christian shall honor his 
wife that we realize how manners 
and customs have changed. “He is 
under solemn obligation to honor her 
conscience and allow her, as an in- 
alienable right, full liberty to carry 
out practically her religious convic- 
tions.” The italics are Dr. Hague’s. 

He grows quite heated about the 
importance of allowing her some 


discretion in financial matters. 
“When she cannot give a cent to any 
object of benevolence without asking 
her husband’s opinion or making it 
a matter of grave discussion, he does 
not honor her with his confidence. 
... He places her in a state of bond- 
age at war with self-respect.” Dr. 
Hague records the amazement of a 
clergyman who asked a wealthy mer- 
chant for a contribution, only to be 
referred to the man’s wife. The 
clergyman was mute with astonish- 
ment. He felt that here was a”soul 
gifted by nature with all the mate- 
rial needed to form a noble Chris- 
tian. 

We have come quite a distance, 
haven’t we? It is hard to picture an — 
American woman nowadays having 
to consult her husband about every 
dollar she spends. Occasionally it is 
he who has to receive permission to 
alter the family budget. 

Finally, it is the duty of a husband 
to realize that however much he and 
his wife may be one on earth, they 
must eventually go through the val- 
ley of the shadow alone. Each is an 
immortal spirit, and neither can go 
to heaven on the merits of the other. 

“The mental peace inspired by a 
deep Christian faith . . . is the crown- 
ing qualification for the real, the en- 
during happiness of home life.” 

Yes, I’m glad we seem to attract 
stray books. Every now and then 
one of them turns out to have in it 
some ideas that are timeless. 


Comes Easily 


Tue Children of the Church 
Juniors were giving a:radio drama- 
tization. They were enacting the re- 
quest of the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee that her sons should sit, one 
on Jesus’ right, the other on His left, 
when He came into His kingdom. 
The scriptural language was a bit 
difficult for them, but they struggled 
with it manfully. 

When they came to the verse that 
tells how angry the other disciples 
were when they heard it, their hes- 
itation left. They had no trouble ad 
libbing the grumbling of the out- 
raged brethren. ‘The very idea, ask- 
ing such a thing!” “What about us?” 
“Yes, what about us?” 

That sort of conversation comes 
easily to most of us, whether we are 
nine or ninety. At nine, it is natural 
and amusing: at ninety it is natural 
but tragic. 


The Lutheran 


MUSINGS 


O F 


A MINIS 


TER’S WIFE 


HOME FRONT— Mrs. Lathrop Spends an Afternoon at 


“Wit you finish this off for me, 
Mother?” Joan handed me the doll’s 
dress she was working on. 

“Who’s making this dress, young 
lady?” 

“Tam. I haven’t asked you to help 
much; just to start the sides and the 
neck, and to start the hem, and finish 
Hi benas aesr 
“And finish the sides and the neck. 
And cut the whole thing out!” 

“Oh, well,” she laughed, “I did all 
the sewing in between.” 

“There you are. Now, don’t ask 
me to sew on the snaps or I'll never 
finish this blouse. And be careful of 
those snaps. They are scarcer than 
hen’s teeth. I really should not give 
them to you for a doll’s dress, at all.” 

“But she’s going to look so beau- 
tiful. You want your grandchild to 
look nice, don’t you?” 

“Mother,” shouted Joan, above the 
noise of the machine. “I said, ‘Don’t 
you want your grandchild to look 
~ nice?’” 

“Qf course, I do. Now don’t 
bother me any more until I get this 
done.” I was ashamed of snapping 
at her, but her idea of sewing with 
me is to sit down near me and have 
me take a personal interest in every 
stitch she makes. 

Joan sewed for a few minutes in 
silence, then bundled up her material 
and shoved it into her sewing basket. 

“‘T’m tired of this. I guess I’ll do 
something else.” She strolled over to 
the window. “Snow, snow, snow. I 
wish it would stop. I don’t see why 
you never let me go out until it stops. 
I could bundle up and it wouldn’t 
hurt me a bit.” 

“Not after the cold you had last 
week. We are taking no chances this 
winter. With all this sickness around, 
anything can happen.” 

“But I don’t know what to do. 
There isn’t anything to do around 
this house.” 

“Nothing to do with all the stuff 
you got for Christmas?” 

“T’ve done all that.” 

“How about making a circus with 
your modeling clay?” 

“Too messy.” 

“Or those lovely paints grand- 
mother sent you. You've hardly 
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touched them. Why not make a really 
good picture and surprise Mark?” 

“What shall I make a picture 
about?” 

“Tt really doesn’t matter. Anything 
that appeals to you.” 

“Nothing appeals to me. You say 
something, and I'll make it.” 

“Why not the house across the 
street in the snowstorm?” 

“How could I make all that 
white?” 

“Leave white spaces, or use the 
white in your paint box.” 

“T think the white in my paint box 
would look funny. Don’t you?” 

“Then make something else. I 
don’t care what.” 

“Well, if you don’t care, I guess I 
won’t make anything. I don’t feel 
like it anyhow. Isn’t there something 
else I could do?” 

“Joan, listen to me for a minute. 
I’m trying to finish this blouse for 
you. I can’t do that and play with 
you at the same time. You will have 
to amuse yourself until I can pay 
attention to you. Now, don’t say an- 
other word to me.” 

SRut—- 

“Not another word!” I looked so 
fierce that my tormentor put her 
hands over her mouth and tiptoed 
out in mock fear. 

My work zoomed along after she 
had left. I could hear her moving 
around down in the kitchen. 

Suddenly I heard the kitchen door 
bang and Mark’s voice. 

“Hello, little sister. Dear little sis- 
ter, let me love you!” 

“Mark! Stop it! Get away from 
me. You're all full of snow! It’s go- 
ing down my neck! Stop!” 

“Ah, ah! Nice little Joan!” 

“And you're getting the floor all 
wet. Mother will be madder than 
ever; and she’s mad enough at me 
now. Mark!” 

“Poor little girl, afraid of a little 
snow!” 

“Look out, you'll make me burn 
the candy! I’m not going to give you 
a taste, either.” 

“You don’t need to. From now on 
I’m going to buy all the candy I need. 
I am now a man of wealth.” 

“What do you mean?” 


Home 


“Wouldn’t you just like to know?” 

“You’re just talking. Get out of 
my way. I need to get the butter out 
of the refrigerator.” 

“Just talking! I like that! Some 
day you'll be sorry you didn’t appre- 
ciate me.” 

“Well, tell me, then!” 

“Tommy and I have a job. How 
about that?” 

“A job? Sweeping snow or some- 
thing?” 

“Nothing so seasonal, my dear lit- 
tle girl. This is an all-weather job— 
maybe an all-year job; who knows?” 

“Tf you’re not going to tell me, get 
out and let me see whether this is 
making a soft ball in water. Oh, this 
is too done. It’s going to get hard 
before I get it in the pan. It will be 
all crumbs; and it’s all your fault.” 

“Do not fret. I will buy you a 
pound of candy with my first pay— 
three dollars. Yeah man, three dol- 
lars!” 

“Now I know you're fooling. No 
one would pay you three dollars for 
anything.” 

“Mr. Grosman would. Tommy and 
I each get three dollars a week for 
delivering stuff from three to six on 
school days and nine to six on Satur- 
day—with an hour off for lunch.” 

“Mark! Zowie! That’s wonderful! 
Did you tell mother and daddy?” 

“Didn’t know it myself till ten 
minutes ago. I’ll go tell mother now.” 

I tried to collect my thoughts. This 
was momentous news Mark was 
bringing me. His first real job. I 
ought to be glad he had shown so 
much initiative, arranging things 
himself. Certainly the money would 
be very acceptable, especially if we 
could persuade him to add it to the 
slowly growing “college fund.” 

Yet somewhere deep inside me a 
voice clamored, “‘He’s too young, too 
young!” Should I listen, or ignore it? 
Was it something I would have to 
fight every time my son took a new 
step alone, or was it “mother in- 
stinct”? 

“Mother,” shouted Mark from the 
doorway, “I have a surprise!” 

“T heard some of it when you were 
talking to Joan. Come on in and tell 
me the rest. It sounds wonderful!” 
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100 Per Cent Apportionment Goal Passed 


"Watch the California Synod," a Prophecy Realized 
By Executive Secretary ARTHUR P. BLACK 


Tue Stewardship Page in Lutheran 
Men for July 1942 was devoted to 
the California Synod and its newly 
elected president, the Rev. James 
Prince Beasom, Jr., D.D. The gen- 
eral theme was, “Watch the Cali- 
fornia Synod.” It was prophesied 
that the synod was within striking 
distance of its 100 per cent appor- 
tionment goal as the result of the 
loyalty of pastors developed under 
the inspiring leadership of Dr. Bea- 
som, who during the two preceding 
years had been chairman of the syn- 
odical stewardship committee. The 
prophecy came true exactly one year 
later. 


APPORTIONMENT RAISED I11 
PER CENT 


The percentage raised during the 
calendar year 1941 was 83.7; for the 
calendar year 1942 it was 92.2; and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943, it was 111, according to the of- 
ficial records of U. L. C. A. Treas- 
urer E. Clarence Miller, as pub- 
lished in THe LutHEerRAN, August 25, 
1943. At least four explanations for 
this happy result may be mentioned: 


1.The California Synod has been 
majoring on benevolences since 
1940 in a way never before ap- 
proached. 

2.In recent years practically every 


one of its thirty-eight aa 


tions has made the annual Ever 
Member Visitation. 

3. The Calendar of Causes has been 
given more and more attention each 
year as the Promotional Plan has 
been developed under the leader- 
ship of the Committee of Executive 
Secretaries. 

4.There has been an increasing em- 
phasis on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian stewardship year 
by year as taught in the Scriptures. 


This four-point program will do 
for any synod what it is doing for the 
California Synod, whether the synod 
be large or small; in the East, West, 
North, or South; rich or poor in this 
world’s goods; in mission-church ter- 
ritory or non-mission-church terri- 
tory; a long-established or a newly- 
established synod. Let it be repeated 
again that building up a synod—or a 
congregation—or the spiritual life of 
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Albert B. Schwertz, D.D., 
Chairman, Stewardship 
Committee, California 
Synod 


the individual church member is not 
a matter of geographical location, or 
any other favorable circumstance; 
but a matter of leadership! 


TREASURER W. B. SCHEEHL SAID: 


“During the year just closed 
(1942) our congregations have con- 
tributed generously for the benev- 
olent causes of the Church, The 
record shows twenty-two have paid 
their apportionment in full, and 
eleven, or just half of these, over- 
paid. This is the largest number con- 
tributing in full of which I have 
knowledge. The total synodical con- 
tribution toward apportioned benev- 
olence is the finest that I know of in 
our synod. We have done well. With 
the co-operation of those few congre- 
gations that fell short of the mark we 
can—and will—do better this year 
(1943). The need for our benev- 
olence contributions is greater than 
ever, sO we cannot slacken our ef- 
forts, but must strive to do even bet- 
ter! Iam sure our congregations will 
measure up to,their opportunities to 
contribute to the work of the church 
at large.” 

That statement by Treasurer 
Scheehl was made in January 1943. 
Six months later, July 10, the Rev. 
Dr. Albert B. Schwertz, chairman of 
the synodical Stewardship Commit- 
tee, sent the following message to all 
pastors: 

“One half of the year is past and 
congratulations are in order for the 
majority of congregations in our 
synod. Remitting at least 100 per 
cent on our regular benevolence to 
Treasurer Scheehl keeps him smil- 


ing. Those that have not quite made ~ 
it are making a heroic attempt to- — 
ward making California a 100 per | 
cent synod this year. More power to 
you all!” 


MORE GOOD NEWS 


Six weeks later, August 26, Pres- 
ident Beasom in a letter to this 
writer listed these three items: 

1. “Our (the synod’s) percentage 
this year has been up to 100 per cent 
right along. We are hoping that we 
may be able to finish this year in that 
classification. 

2. “At the present time the Glen- 
dale Church has paid its apportion- 
ment in full for the whole year of 
1943, besides having contributed a 
like amount to other benevolences. 

3. “Our Lutheran World Action 
Appeal went over 100 per cent plus 
in both the Glendale Church and the 
synod. These are good signs.” 

For the information of those who 
may not know, President Beasom 
has been pastor of the Glendale 
Church since 1937. In that year its 
total receipts approximated $5,300. 
In this year 1943 they will total 
around $20,000. The congregation 
became debt-free in 1941. Last Easter 
season freewill offerings totaled 
about $5,000. About $18,000 has been 
invested in an Educational Buildixig 
and repairing the older buildings. A 
sizable building fund has been 
created since the congregation be- 
came debt-free. 


NOW, PLEASE NOTE: 

@ Our purpose in quoting the 
treasurer, chairman of the synodical 
Stewardship Committee, and pres- 
ident of the synod, is to show how 
perfectly they are co-operating in the 
promotion of freewill offerings for 
benevolences.. The accompanying 
factual statements show what hap- 
pens when there is such co-operation 
on the part of synodical officials, =| 

© Our purpose in “playing up” the | 
record of President Beasom’s Glen- 
dale congregation is to suggest the 
tremendous advantage of having for 
president of synod a pastor whose 
record is/an inspiration and a chal- 


- lenge to his brother pastors and lay- 


men. 

@ There is an abundance of “food 
for thought” in the California Synod 
program for those synods that are 
meeting their benevolence obliga- 
tions 50 per cent or less every year. 


The Lutheran 


Be of the same mind one toward 
another. Romans 12: 16 

Tue hand which places food in the 
mouth and all parts of the body acts 
without thought of recompense, yet 
the seeming unselfishness of this 
and of each member and organ of 
the body reacts. to the good of all. 
The providing hand is itself fed and 
otherwise blessed by every part of 
the common organism. It is because 
“the same mind” dominates all for 
the welfare of each. So is it in the 
body politic. The rugged individual- 
ist, so called, prospers only in so far 
as he recognizes the rights of others 
and provides his share toward their 
prosperity and happiness. To be of 
the same mind is to recognize the 
peculiarities of each and the partic- 
ular service required of each toward 
the other. It is the wise way, and it 
is the Christian way. 

+ + + 
Render to no man evil for evil. 
Romans 12: 16 

“BurtD a brotherly world,” ex- 
horts Madame Chiang Kai-shek. She 
speaks as a world leader and as a 
humble Christian. Without the bit- 
ter spirit of revenge she and the 
great Generalissimo would lead 
China’s millions into a new way of 
international goodwill. “Hell’s brew 
of misery” is let loose anew in earth 
whenever hatred is permitted to 
reign and “evil for evil” becomes 
the rule. Christ and His followers 
advise the better way. As someone 
said, “The greatest need of us all to- 
day is courage without hate.” When 
Jesus advised, “Whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain,” He is said to have re- 
ferred to civilians drafted by Roman 
military officials to carry communi- 
cations for one mile only; the second 
mile was voluntary. It is the mark 


_ of a superior spirit to go freely. Good 


for evil is Christ’s way of conduct. 


Per Seer | 
The nations shall see and be 
ashamed of all their might; they 


_ shall lay their hand upon their 


mouth; their ears shall be deaf, 
Micah 7: 16 
Mican’s illustration reminds us of 
the postures of two of the model 
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monkeys, one with hands over its 
mouth and the other with hands over 
its ears, and of their mottoes, “Speak 
no evil,” and, “Hear no evil.” The 
Oriental addition of the third with 
hands over its eyes and the motto, 
“See no evil,” suggests to a London 
cartoonist two more with less com- 
mendable postures and the cynical 
slogans, “I want no good,” and, “I am 
up to no good.” The Jewish prophet 
depicted the time which we pray is 
not distant when “the nations shall 
see and be ashamed of all their 
might,” as they “lay their hand upon 
their mouth” and upon their ears in 
contrition of all the havoc their 
armaments have wrought. Instead 
of the law of the jungle, where brute 
strength and cunning rule, God’s law 
of love and humanity shall prevail. 


ge. ie 
They shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more. 
Micah 4:3 and Isaiah 2: 4 
Napo.eon told his conquering le- 
gions that “war has been made to 
supplant war.” World War I was 
presumably waged “to end all wars.” 
And the hope now is that after the 
present conflict will be “a lasting 
peace based on freedom and justice.” 
In view of man’s selfish and com- 
bative nature, his rivalries and am- 
bitions, and the verdict of history 
ever since Cain slew Abel, the cynic 
and the student alike belittle the be- 
lief that wars will cease in time. But 
in answer to the world’s questioning, 
we have the words of prophecy 
found in our texts. We do not know 
when that prophecy will be fulfilled, 
but to the growing optimism based 
on each new advance in international 
accord and co-operation is added the 
unswerving confidence in God’s 
abiding power and care and promise. 


+ + + 


The peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding, shall keep your 
hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus. Philippians 4: 7 

Wuen the Jews of Kiev were 
driven like sheep to the slaughter 
for three days and nights to the out- 
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skirts of the city and there stripped, 
shot and thrown in a mangled mass 
into a deep gully, and when thou- 
sands of the race that massacred 
them were ‘themselves bombed in 
Berlin, the sufferers from hatred and 
malice in both races and at multi- 
plied localities knew only the bitter- 
ness of the desire for revenge as they 
expired in anguish. Different by far 
is the suffering of Christian martyrs 
who have gladly laid down their 
lives in witness to their faith. The 
positive power of the Spirit pos- 
sessed them and made them satisfied 
and triumphant. It gave them sus- 
taining grace and peace “which pass- 
eth all understanding.” 


+ + + 
Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts. 
Zechariah 4: 6 
Tue “balance of power” in Europe 
has been upset by the German war 
machine. The aggression of the lat- 
ter is being curbed in turn by the still 
greater might of a new combination 
of Allied Nations. These powers now 
propose a still more potent force in 
a world federation, which shall exert 
its will through economic, political 
and other pressure in the days to 
come. But the greatest of all force 
is moral and spiritual. Said James 
Freeman Clarke: “All the strength 
and force of man comes from his 
faith in things unseen. He who be- 
lieves is strong; he who doubts is 
weak. Strong convictions precede 
great actions. The man strongly pos- 
sessed of an idea is the master of all 
who are uncertain or wavering. 
Clear, deep, living convictions rule 
the world.” 


PRAYER 

Burst Spirit, ever-living Guide 
and Comforter: Be with us in these 
days of conflict. Look upon us in our 
self-made confusion; lead us out of 
death to life; and grant us victory, if 
it be Thy will. Hasten the day when 
wars shall cease in all the world, and 
amidst all the changes of this life 
may we have that peace which pass- 
eth understanding; through Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour. Amen. 
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- Leross the Desk 


Amone the valuable features of 
the Pierpont Morgan mansion, soon 
to be known as the Church House 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, is a large open space be- 
tween the house and the Morgan 
museum which is the building to the 
south on Madison Avenue. We have 
been told that in early spring this 
“side yard” has had fame among 
New York floriculturists for the 
beautiful flowers growing in beds 
visible from Madison Avenue. 

It has not been the privilege of the 
editor to pass the mansion when this 
floral display could be seen. What 
did catch our attention was a pair of 
bathtubs also visible to the passer-by. 
The one nearest Madison Avenue 
has the distinction which is attain- 
able by the use of massive marble. 
A second glance reveals an embel- 
lishment of one side of the stone by 
carved figures in bas-relief. So far 
as we could see, no plumbing reaches 
the ‘tub: we conclude that its place- 
ment within a few yards of a busy 
avenue is chiefly decorative with 
perhaps a faint flavor of historicity. 


THE QUALITY OF AGE 


SoMEWHERE we have read that 
there was a period in American de- 
velopment toward cultural apprecia- 
tion, during which large sums of the 
wealth acquired by our “captains of 
industry” were used to purchase art 
treasures from European collections 
and owners. Generally a picture, a 
vase, a statue, or a carving was ac- 
quired, but in a few instances much 
larger segments of historic res- 
idences were bought and made parts 
of American homes. By gossip we 
have been told that a famous English 
castle was chosen for reproduction 
to the extent of its ground plan and 
elevations. Modern internal acces- 
sories were used, so that the palace 
was habitable as well as historically 
significant. 

Apart from the absence of origi- 
nality in such importations from 
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abroad, was often the lack of con- 
gruity. An architect, commenting on 
a building about which his opinion 
was asked, said—“It has a Queen 
Anne front and a Mary Ann back.” 
Within costly homes the “period” 
furnishings often offered inconsistent 
and occasionally ludicrous contrasts. 
There were mixtures for which the 
sole apology was the expense, and 
the only explanation a desire to own 
something hitherto unattainable. 


NEW AND OLD IN WORSHIP 


Tue desire for things ancient has 
not been confined to the realms of 
construction and decoration. The im- 
portations from past eras in Chris- 
tian worship are frequent, striking, 
and to some extent justifiable. It is 
said that the continuity of our faith 
is thereby made evident, since we in- 
dicate successive generations of be- 
lievers, beginning with the apostolic 
period and reaching into the present 
century. 

More in illustration than in de- 
fense, but truly both, the contents 
of our Common Service Book, both 
liturgy and hymnal, are cited. From 


,, the New Testament itself, we have 


the basis of the Gloria in Excelsis 
(Glory to God in the Highest), the 
Magnificat, the Nunc Dimittis and 
the Benedictus. The hymnal con- 
tains poems arranged for singing, the 
dates of whose composition range 
from the era of the Greek fathers to 
our own day. 

Of such a character are many im- 
ported “usages” that one seems cor- 
rect in concluding that the only 
quality required for their adoption 
is historic connections. The circum- 
stances of their origin have lost sig- 
nificance. Catholicity (so called) and 


the glamor of ancient descent have. 


concealed their connections with 
false doctrine. But unfortunately 
such connections may be deceptive 
so far as relations to Lutheranism 
are concerned. 

In our opinion something more 


than ancient origin and former usage 4 
is needed to justify revival of forms ~ 
and symbols of worship that do not 
develop naturally in the American ~ 


way of religious life. One does not 


claim that Protestantism in general — 
and Lutheranism in particular are 
completely indigenous to the United | 
States and Canada. On the contrary, ~ 


they value very highly much that 


has come to them through past con-— 


fessions and correctly derived prac- 
tices. However, alongside these 
valued inheritances’ are errors in 
doctrine and life. These errors sup- 
plied adequate reason for the efforts 
of the sixteenth century to reform 
the Catholic Church. Corrections by 
omissions and by restoration to pri- 
ority of the Word and Sacrament 
were characteristics of the establish- 
ment of our Church in the New 
World. Restoration of symbols and 
practices significant of former errors 
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must be viewed with deep and sin- 


cere alarm. 
Altogether too much liberty is at- 


tached to the reintroduction of sym- — 
bols and external ceremonies by © 
naming them adiaphora: that is, by © 
classifying them as non-essentials in © 


doctrinal meanings. Their recur- 


rence receives approval because they ~ 
contribute beauty or color or his- — 
toric symbolism to what a Roman — 
Catholic editorial by quotation terms © 


the comparative austerity of the 
present-day Lutheran service. In 
many instances, when such importa- 


tions are traced to their origins, they 


are found to have a secular back- 
ground, or to be related to the prac- 


tices of the Roman Catholic Church | 
Lutheran Reformation | 


which the 
definitely discarded. 

It is to be hoped that men whom 
the Church accepts as its pastors and 
ministers will not blunt the edge of 
evangelical incisiveness by such im- 
portations from alien sources. The 
synods by whom ordinations are ad- 
ministered should exercise the au- 
thority vested in them to determine 
where the individual’s prerogatives 
end. 


MISGUIDANCE BY LUTHER 


Our purpose is to put limitations 
on the use of Martin Luther’s con- 
victions and teachings as standards 
of conduct or authority for religious 
principles. We start with the decla- 
ration that Hitler’s ideologies—which 
are the basis of the Nazi state—are 
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e derived from Luther’s teachings. In 
~asense, that is true. Luther and his 


contemporaries succeeded where 
Wickliffe, Savonarola, Hus and 


_Jerome of Prague failed. Hence, the 


evangelical freedom, which placed 
limitations on the power and au- 


thority of the Pope and of the hier- 


archy, is traced to Luther; and there 
it lodges. 5 

As for the country of origin, the 
Reformation began where it could 
have the initial support of enough 
civil authority to protect the advo- 
cates of reforms. Germany in the 
generation of Luther had the needs, 
the courage, and the persistence to 
do what Spain, Italy, and France 
were prevented from even trying. 
Henry VIII, Gustavus Vasa and, for 
a while to a degree, the Bohemian 
Christians, acted and obtained a 
modified ecclesiastical and civil in- 
dependence from Rome, though that 
of the Bohemian brethren was grad- 
ually squeezed into practical help- 
lessness by dynastic complications. 

Luther himself was not born a re- 
former, and only became the cham- 
pion of purifying the corrupted life 
of the church when the effects of 
hierarchical practices upon his pa- 
rishioners and contemporaries led 
him to fear the wrath of God more 
than the punishments, which papal 
agencies could inflict upon him. And 
even so, there are definite periods in 
his development. 

The first stage in his discontent 
with “things as they were” probably 
preceded 1517, when he posted the 


» Ninety-five Theses: his position in 


the university involved interpreta- 
tion of facts of the Bible, among 
them the Epistle of Paul to the Ro- 
mans. A close-up of Holy Scripture 
enabled him to see the caricatures of 
revealed truth which the church 
offered. 

The next stage, doctrinally, was 
that in which he prefaced and wrote 
for the people the great documents 
that gave them the perception of 
their rights and privileges. But co- 
incident with the discernment of the 
truth “that makes men free,” came 
perception of the principles of a civil 
regime, those on which government 
is established. It was soon perceived 
that the temporal gains of the papacy 
and of Italy were at the expense of 
the labor and resources of Germans 
and other nationals. Luther was in- 
volved: he was a German, and not 
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an Italian, He was not French nor 
British. He hit out for his own coun- 
trymen and, on the basis of his pres- 
tige as a religious teacher and leader, 
his ideals of civil rights aroused at- 
tention and support. Incidentally, 
they got beyond his control. It was 
not his personal belief that the Gos- 
pel needs or thrives on the might of 
armies. He did believe that the state 
is justified in self-defense against its 
foes. He was in favor of fighting the 
Mohammedans, and in his later years 
he did not oppose the resort to arms 
by the Protestant princes when 
Catholic leaders attacked them. But 
to the peace of Augsburg (a. p. 1555), 
which lodged authority to determine 
the religion of a province in the faith 
of its ruler, he had no part. He died 
in 1546. 

The fact is that Martin Luther’s 
greatness was intensely human. He 
had the mental and spiritual capacity 
of a genius, and beyond doubt was 
correct in his perception of the evan- 
gelical principles which lodge jus- 
tification in faith and accept the 
Bible as the only norm and standard 
of doctrine. But he is not—and never 
was, even in his own estimation—the 
Lutheran Church. We find the char- 
acteristics of our communion in our 
Confessions. These consist in part of 
the so-called ecumenical creeds—the 
Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian— 
which we acknowledge and confess. 
These are our inheritance from the 
formative centuries of the holy 
Christian Church. The Catechisms 
and the Augsburg Confession, dated 
A. D. 1529 and 1530, are distinctive 
of Lutheranism, but in an uncom- 
pleted stage. The final document, the 
Formula of Concord (1579), was as- 
sembled a generation after Luther’s 
death and deals with situations to 
which he was only indirectly related. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy’s 
traditional attacks on Luther are 
more of a credit to him than to his 
critics; but they rest on a misconcep- 
tion of what he did, and particularly 
on what he started out to do, namely, 
to restore the Catholic Church to 
purer practices. As for the claim 
that he instituted the divisions in 
Christendom, only persons ignorant 
of the history of the Church believe 
such accusations. In the centuries 
prior to the sixteenth, there were 
several breaks with the hierarchy, 
most notably that which took the 
name of the Eastern Orthodox 


Church and contained the Christians 
of Greece, some from the Near East 
and, after the eleventh century, the 
Holy Russian Church. Smaller but 
not less definite segments of the 
Christian development are the 
Armenians, the Copts (Abyssinians) , 
the Thomas Christians, and numer- 
ous other heretical groups. 

Whoever blames denominations on 
Luther, maligns him and disregards 
the truths of history. Also relative 
to him, the period in his life must 
have consideration, and the relations 
of citizenship, that is, of the civil 
power, must be distinguished. 


Lutheran World Action 


(Continued from page 2) 

As during 1943, thé Rev. L. Ralph 
Tabor, Washington, D. C., will be the 
church director for the United Lu- 
theran Church. All of the synods 
have appointed their directors and 
most of the conference directors 
have been listed. 

For 1944, Lutheran World Action 
will again be focused on the fourth 
Sunday after Easter, which this year 
is May 7. The new Handbook con- 
tains a very detailed suggested time 
schedule, which, if followed, will 
mean that we shall be able to raise 
the entire 1944 goal in one week. 

All of the literature for the 1944 
appeal has been written and much 
of it has already been printed. The 
remainder is on the presses and will 
be ready for distribution in congre- 
gations within a very short time. The 
causes of Lutheran World Action are 
as broad as the needs of mankind. 


World Missions Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 9) 
world still stands as the task and 
goal of the church. But religious in- 
terest and missionary zeal must be 
all-inclusive. We must make mis- 
sions the concern of the regular 
church member. With all the devo- 
tion and zeal of consecrated workers, 
it only touched the minority. Is not 
the missionary message of the gospel 
worth our entire devotion, consecra- 
tion and labor? Members of the 
United Lutheran Church will have 
to give more than one and a quarter 
cents per capita per week for this 
mighty cause. The present promo- 
tional effort of a school of missions in 
each congregation deserves our com- 

plete loyalty. 
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THE 


CHURCH 


SCHOOL 


LESSON 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF POWER 


St. Mark Records Miracles by Which Jesus Made Evident 


His Supernatural Resources 


Sunday School Lesson for January 30. Mark 4: 35—5: 43 


AGAIN and again we are impressed by the planning which has been 
realized in the selection of portions of the New Testament for the Sunday 
school lessons of this first quarter of the year 1944. In a general way they 
articulate with the theme, “The Gospel of the Son of God.’ One by one 
they take up phases of the ministry of Jesus by means of which He made 
known the glad tidings of forgiveness of sin in His name and the consequent 
provisions for man’s inheritance in the kingdom of God. 


A point to be noticed is that we call 
the writings of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John the Gospels according to each 
of them. They are not titled histories, 
nor narratives, nor impressions made 
upon a writer, nor conclusions reached 
by a careful study of the career of one 
who was a teacher in Palestine some 
nineteen centuries ago. On the contrary, 
the word which is used is “gospel.” 
Gospel means glad tidings. The four 
writers of these gospels we call evan- 
gelists; not historians, nor narrators, 
nor compilers of tradition. 


"Signs by Miracles 

In the particular collection of verses 
which constitute the adult Sunday 
school lesson for January 30, one reads 
the stories of miracles which were per- 
formed by Jesus as He taught the peo- 
ple relative to their Messiah. The most 
outstanding exhibition of His super- 
natural power, so far as observations 


by the multitude are concerned, had to av 


do with the healing of the sick. Mark’ 
record states that “they brought unto 
him all that were sick, and them that 
were possessed of demons... and he 
healed many that were sick with divers 
diseases and cast out many demons.” 
When the pressure of the crowd be- 
came too great in one place, He moved 
to another and repeated the program. 
Mark and Luke were deeply im- 
pressed by His ability to heal the most 
dreaded among the physical afflictions 
of the people living in Palestine in His 
day. Lepers were cleansed and demons 
were cast out of those over whom they 
exercised possession. No such display 
of superhuman power had been dem- 
onstrated within the memory of any of 
those who witnessed Jesus’ miracles. 
However, one is impressed by the 
fact that most of these cures were be- 
stowed upon:nameless persons, We have 
no knowledge of their early history. 
They apparently had no particular im- 
portance in their community, and what 
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became of them after they were re- 
stored to health is not a matter of 
record. Of the post-miracle life of the 
most noted of the cures of Jesus we 
have no information: what beeame of 
the widow’s son at Nain; or what Laz- 
arus did following his having been 
called forth from the tomb to bear wit- 
ness shortly before the crucifixion of 
Jesus; or what was the later story of 
the Syrophoenician woman from whom 
devils were cast. Even concerning 
Nicodemus, the ruler of the Jews, we 
have no information except that at the 
meeting of the Sanhedrin by which 
Jesus was tried he opposed the sen- 
tence and later helped His burial. 


The Greater Reason 


The fact seems to be that the per- 
formance of these miracles—while it 
was done in response to the needs and 
in answer to the requests of the people 
-—was nevertheless not the most impor- 
tant purpose of the display of divine 
power. The number of persons helped 
as over against the population of the 
world needing relief was very small. 
What was really happening was Jesus’ 
demonstration of His authority so that 
when He declared that the Father had 
given Him power to forgive sins His 
possession of extraordinary attributes 
would demonstrate that He was nothing 
less than the Son of God. 

The evangelists enable us to indicate 
that Jesus exercised this power over a 
range of spheres that is co-extensive 
with the spheres of creation. The forces 
of nature yielded to His commands: He 
stilled the storm, He withered the 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
January 24-30 


Help in the Storm. Mark 4; 35-41. 
Help Among the Tombs. gb 5: 1-10. 
- Help for the Fearful. Mark 5: 11-20. 
. Help for the Diseased. Mark 5: 
Help in the House of Death. Mark 5: 35-43. 
. Help in Time of Trouble. Matthew 15: 21-28. 
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branches of the fig tree, He exercised 
dominion over the Sea of Galilee. 
From forces of the material phases of 
creation He passed to the higher levels, 
where humanity is the dominant form 
of created life. He issued commands 
over the ills of human nature, as has 
already been stated. He dispossessed 
the demons that had taken possession 
of human souls. He even changed the 
verdict of death and summoned souls 
from habitations into which they en- 


tered after leaving human bodies, to 


return to the flesh whence they had 
departed. And finally, He demonstrated 
that power of His personality which 
enabled His followers to identify Him 
as truly the: Son of God. 

There is great reverence on the part 
of the inspired writers when they gave 
us the records of what they saw and 
heard. The narration of the Transfigu- 
ration of our Lord contains much that 
is mysterious; but its purpose, which 
was to indicate a direct connection be- 
tween the Father and the Son, is too 
plainly stated to admit of misinterpre- 
tation. One incident to which a final 
sentence is assigned occurred in the 
Garden of Gethsemane when the band 
from the temple came to arrest Jesus. 
Judas approached Him and identified 
Him. Jesus asked the question, “Whom 
seek ye?” And they said, “Jesus of 
Nazareth.” He responded, “I am he”; 
and they fell to the ground before Him. 


The Final Purpose 


It is proper to remind our readers * 


that the facts which have been cited 
were recorded by Mark because he de- 
sired to provide a substantial basis for 
what he had preached for thirty or 
forty years; namely, that whoever be- 
lieved in Jesus, his Lord, was saved 
from the penalty of sins. Whatever may 
be the speculations of moralists and 
philosophers concerning the treatment 
of sin as a debt-creating agency, there 


is no such lack of positiveness in the - 


gospels. Jesus Himself on one occasion 
referred to His authority. As He was 
engaged in healing one sick of the palsy 


and reading the minds of those standing 


there observing Him, He said, “that ye 
may know/ that the Son of man hath 


-power to forgive sins.” And to the man 


sick of the palsy, He said, “Rise, take up 
thy bed and walk.” 5 

In other words, beyond the valuation 
of the works of Jesus which were su- 
pernatural, there is the testimony to 
His right to cleanse from sin all who 
accept Him as their Saviour. 
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A LIBRARY FUND FOR DEACONESSES 


The 1944 Missionary Objective of the Luther League of America 
Exodus 35: 20-29 


The Rev. J. Obert Kempson, missionary 
secretary of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, offers the following informing article 
on the new missionary objective. Pastor 
Kempson is full-time chaplain in one of 
the welfare institutions of South Carolina. 


What Is a Deaconess? 

A DEACONESS is a Christian woman 
who has voluntarily answered the Sav- 
iour’s call, “Follow Me.” She invests 
her talents in merciful works. Her 
ministry of mercy is among the poor, 
the needy, the lonely, the sick, the shut- 
in, the aged, children and all who need 
her help. 

_ The deaconess is either unmarried or 

a widow without children, Her training 
was begun sometime between her 
_ twentieth and thirty-sixth year. She 
entered the Motherhouse, an earnest 
young woman with good health, prac- 
tical ability, with at least two years of 
college work, and a sincere Christian 
spirit. She must be free from obliga- 
tions which would interfere with her 
ministry. She does not sever her re- 
lationship with family and friends: her 
parents give their consent to the serv- 
ice that she has chosen, and she is rec- 
ommended by her pastor. 

The deaconess is called “Sister.” This 
title indicates that it is with sisterly 
love that she devotes herself to those 
committed to her care, and it also in- 
dicates the “fellowship of faith and love 
in Christ, as daughters of one Mother- 
house.” She wears a garb that marks 
‘her as a servant of the church. It is 
serviceable and practical, commands 
respect, and gives her protection as she 
engages in her ministry. It helps de- 
velop fellowship and establishes equal- 
ity between her and other deaconesses. 

In this country there are about five 
hundred Lutheran deaconesses in one 
hundred fields of labor. There are nine 
Lutheran Motherhouses. From the 110 
Motherhouses in the world, 36,000 dea- 
conesses have gone into the ministry 
of mercy, serving in 11,549 fields. 

“It is safe to say that in no calling 
do women find more true happiness 
than in the diaconate. They have as 
their incentive a clear command: ‘Be 
ye therefore merciful, as your Father 
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is merciful. They also have their 
benison and reward: ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 


What Is the Deaconess’s Training? 

The Motherhouse is the institution 
which provides and supervises the dea- 
coness’s training. From it she is sent 
into fields of service, and to it she looks 
for counsel. It is her home as long as 
she is a deaconess. In the United Lu- 
theran Church there are two: the Mary 
J. Drexel Home and Philadelphia 
Motherhouse of Deaconesses, Philadel- 


‘phia, Pa., and the Lutheran Deaconess 


Motherhouse and Training School, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

The course of training includes such 
studies as Bible, doctrine, church his- 
tory, history and principles of the work 
of the diaconate, missions, catechetics, 
ethics, liturgics, psychology, physiology 
and anatomy, languages and religious 
education. In addition to the regular 
instruction, specialized training is of- 
fered to fit the deaconess for service in 
hospitals, mission fields, institutions of 
rescue and relief, congregations and 
schools. The normal course of training 
is three years. Specialized training re- 
quires a longer period of study. 

After being in the Motherhouse for 
some months the candidate, if approved, 
becomes a probationer, wears the garb, 
is called “Sister” and receives a quar- 
terly allowance for personal needs. 
When the course has been completed, 
followed by a period of active service, 
she is then, with laying on of hands and 
prayer, publicly consecrated. 


The Deaconess's Fields of Service 

The fields of labor are many and 
varied. A deaconess serves where she 
is needed and in the field for which she 
has been especially trained. Some are 
in hospitals as administrators, teachers, 
technicians, social workers, dietitians 
and nurses. Others are engaged in the 
educational program of the church, 
They conduct private schools, vacation 
church schools, weekday schools and 
teach catechetical classes. 


Deaconesses have answered the call 
to serve in parishes. Under the direc- 
tion of pastors they help to carry out 
full congregational programs. They 
visit the poor, the sick, the needy. 

Feeling that there should be a larger 
number of deaconesses serving in the 
parish, the Rev. Theodore Fliedner, 
founder of the Protestant diaconate, 
stressed this field of labor saying: 
“First of all, learn everything about 
domestic affairs; go, for a time, into a 
nursery and learn to take care of chil- 
dren; take a course of instruction in 
teaching little children; if you have a 
gift for it, take a full course of training 
as a school teacher; learn how to man- 
age the rescue home of a congregation; 
take a course of instruction in sick 
nursing; be instructed in the care of 
those who are mentally unsound; after 
this become, if you can, a parish dea- 
coness.” 

In the homes for the aged and or- 
phans, the deaconesses serve. Their 
ministry has carried them into settle- 
ment work and into inner missions. To 
the foreign fields they have gone to 
bear the glad tidings of great joy. They 
have entered the service of the church 
in home mission areas. Today dea- 
conesses have responded to the call of 
their country. They are represented in 
the United States Army Corps overseas 
and in the defense areas at home. 


What the Luther League Can Do for 
Deaconess Training 

e In every school of special training 
and educational advantage there must 
be an adequate library for reference, 
study, research, parallel reading, med- 
itation and inspiration. The deaconess 
in her three years of special training 
and study must also have the best pos- 
sible library facilities that can be pro- 
vided adequately and efficiently to pre- 
pare her for her distinctive ministry for 
Christ and His church. 

The Board of Deaconess Work has 
felt the need for library expansion at 
both Motherhouses. Since reference 
books and those on special studies are 
not available in the libraries of the 
Motherhouses, it has become necessary 
for students to seek help from public 
libraries or from the source where they 
could find the information they desire. 
Realizing this handicap to a well- 
planned program of study and activity, 
the Board resolved to meet the need. 

To the Luther League of America 
this opportunity has been presented. 
In response, the Luther League plans 
to raise by the summer of 1945 $10,000 
as a Library Fund, the income of which 
will be divided between the two Moth- 
erhouses. 

* # * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, January 30. 

Next topic, Martin of Tours. 
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BOOKS 


A Lifetime of Scholarship Went into This Book 


A History of Christian Thought, Vol. 


Publication House. 344 pages. $3. 


1. By Dr. J. L. Neve. United Lutheran 


Tus volume, and a second soon to come from the press, is the final work 


of the late Dr. J. L. Neve. Associated 


with Dr. Neve in this work was Dr. 


Otto H. Heick, who contributed the chapters in Book Two on the Middle 
Ages and in Book Three the chapter on “Doctrinal Developments in Roman 
Catholic Theology from the Reformation through the Vatican Council.” 
Dr. Neve contributed the chapters on the Ancient Church, the Reformation 
period, and through the Seventeenth Century. 


This excellent treatment of the period 
covered will supply a real need, since 
the English edition of Seeberg’s Text- 
book of History of Doctrines is out of 
print, as is Klotsche’s Outline of His- 
tory of Doctrines. The treatment of the 
Ancient Church is well outlined and 
developed from the original sources and 
brought in line with the later researches 
in this field, especially as related to the 
development of thought concerning the 
Trinity, Christology, and Anthropology. 

Perhaps his analysis and treatment 
of Luther’s work, based on the original 
sources and literature on the subject, 
will prove the most attractive feature 
of the volume. Here, as throughout the 
volume, a large amount of material is 
treated in brief space, but in a clear 
and interesting manner. 

The work on the other Reformers is 
also well done. A comparison of the 
teaching of the leading Reformers is ‘a 
valuable feature of the work. Further 
development of Lutheran doctrine and 
other developments are treated in the 
material on the Seventeenth Century. 
Dr. Heick’s contribution maintains the 
standard of the work, although, it 
seems, too little space is given to the// 
developments of Scholasticism an 
some of its greatest leaders. 

There is furnished a valuable list of 
original source material and works 


Perfectionist Ethics 


The Principles of Christian Ethics. By 
Albert C. Knudson. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. 314 pages. $2.75. 

Tus volume applies to Christian 
ethics the same personalistic philosophy 
which pervades the author’s previous 
works.. Resting on the assumption that 
Christianity and the “thoroughgoing 
. immanental theism” taught by Bowne 
are conceptually one, the method is to 
present a comprehensive review of va- 
rious philosophical and theological 
opinions and to recognize “elements of 
truth” wheré harmony with the initial 
assumption is discovered. With the em- 
phasis upon “native moral capacity” 
and its “rational basis,” the relation to 
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dealing with the subject, and nu- 
merous references for further study 
that will be a great aid to students. The 
work is well documented, but it is to 
be regretted that in the printing there 
is lack of uniformity in giving these 
references, part being in footnotes, part 
in parentheses fully indicated, and part 
with just the name of the author. The 
use of foreign-language phrases and 
sentences, mostly without translation, 
will reduce its usefulness for those 
without a knowledge of these languages. 

Space does not permit page refer- 
ence to numerous typographical errors 
and some incomplete quotation marks. 
But attention is called to an incomplete 
sentence on page 236, and transposed 


lines at the end of page 313. A fuller. 


Index would be of value. 

For the student who desires a better 
knowledge of the development of Chris- 
tian Thought the volume offers in out- 


line and material presented a fresh and 


helpful treatment of the period covered. 
Pastors will find this volume service- 
able, and it should prove interesting 
and profitable reading for laymen. 

This contribution to the literature on 
History of Doctrines will stand as a 
tribute to Dr. Neve’s scholarship and 
labors. Volume II is awaited with 
interest. Joun B. Moose. 


Scripture and to historic theology be- 
comes almost casual. 

The author does not represent the 
main stream of evangelical theology. 
He is an Arminian synergist, who con- 
siders the doctrine of original sin as a 
“moral opiate,” and to whom Jesus’ 
“profoundest contribution to ethics” 
lies in bringing to light “the infinite 
value of every personality.” 

Among the original features of the 


book is the selection of six cardinal . 


Christian virtues: love, purity, humil- 
ity, patience, fidelity, and hope. The at- 
tempt to vindicate perfectionism ap- 
pears pathetically weak to anyone with 
more than a passing acquaintance with 
the theology of the Reformation. There 
is more strength as well as timeliness 


in the practical discussions, such as 4 
those dealing with the state, the eco- | 


nomic order, and war. The acceptance 


of Luther’s doctrine of “the orders of © 


creation” is interesting. On the whole, 
however, while here and there the 
hands may be the hands of a Luther, — 
the voice is the voice of an Erasmus. 

T. A. KanToNeEN: 


Learning to Read 


Five Minutes a Day. By Robert Elliot — 


Speer. Westminster. 384 pages. $1. 
Prernaps the Bible is gradually be- 


coming a part of the daily life of Amer- | 


ican Christians. The many books of — 
daily devotions being printed in Amer- 
ica today may help to train us in the 
good habit of reading the Bible every 
day. Those who use Robert Elliot 


Speer’s book, Five Minutes a Day, will i 


begin to realize that the call to daily 
Bible reading is not a pious harangue, 
but a great opportunity to get hold of — 
life. 


Dr. Speer’s book contains 367 pages © 


of devotions. Each has a subject at the 


top. Under it are Bible verses in har- 


mony with it. Then comes a poem close 


to the theme. The page ends with a | 


prayer. 
The selection of Bible verses is very 
good. The poems constitute an anthol- 


ogy that is worth room on any one’s | 


shelves. The collection of prayers is one 
of the best in print. 


Such books as Dr. Speer’s are the | 
product of a lifetime of deep fellowship ~ 


with the Lord Jesus Christ. As one 
surveys the trash of this world that 
consumes our ink and paper, it is pleas- 
ant to discover that somewhere the 


printers of this world set their type in © 


words like these. 
Grorce B. McCreary. ° 


: 


Reviewer doesn't like... 


Take a Look at Yourself. By John 
Homer Miller. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
200 pages. $1.50. 

Iv is a surprise that this book should 


have got by any first-class religious 
book editor. John is definitely no 


Homer. As a whole the book is a chaos: - 


of confused thinking. 

It has some good things rather well 
said but they are far below any re- 
ligious order of living. It has a lot of 
illustrations—a plethora of them. Many 
of them are very good illustrations. 
Few, however, have been used with 
any marked skill. A number are ex- 
ceedingly questionable. There are sev- 
eral chapters on religion and health 
which would be good if the religion 
had any real substance. The medical 
approach has been rather well done. 

CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE. 


The Lutheran 


Advice Valued 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

For some time I have wanted to ex- 
press my constant and increasing pleas- 
ure in Tue LuTHERAN, which seems to 
improve from week to week. The edi- 
torials are helpful and improving, and 
each department well worth while. The 
pictures and art work are appreciated. 

I am sorry anyone should object to 
the movie notices and criticisms, which 
I think are helpful and informing. The 
movies are here to stay, and censoring 
is a great protection for us all, and all 
the more necessary if others neglect it. 
I seldom indulge myself, but am glad 
to be informed as to which to avoid. 
I hope “If You’re Going to the Movies” 
may continue as one of the features of 
our up-to-date magazine. 

Fanny G. Haupt. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Invisible Church 


Dear LUTHERAN: 
In Tue LUTHERAN of October 6, 1943, 


page 10, “Toward God’s Golden Goals,” 


it is said that “The Invisible Church, 
which is spread over the whole earth, 
is divided into a number of Particular 
Churches, every one of which has its 
own distinctive name. 

I have always believed that the Vis- 
ible Church was divided into denom- 
inations, and that the Invisible Church 
was one, with no divisions. It was 
made up of all true believers. Only 
God could judge who were members 
of the true Church. Man, who sees out- 
wardly and not into the heart and soul, 
cannot judge who are members of the 
Invisible Church. 

Of course, in the Invisible Church 


there would be people of all denomina- 


tions. Perhaps that is what is meant 
in this article. LEoNnorA SCHEU. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Great Bell 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

SEVERAL weeks ago you had an article 
on “Bells’—December 1-8. (I pass my 
LuTHERAN on to someone and failed to 
keep the date.) The article has im- 
pressed me; and an idea grows that we 
could make wonderful use of the 180- 
ton bell. 

It is now placed in a public square in 
Moscow, Russia, not mounted to ring— 
only to be seen. 


January 19, 1944 
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After the war, if we could approach 
Russia to make a gift to the United 
States of this immense bell it would 
help to increase friendship between 
these two nations and have its bearing 
on the world. 

This “bell” could be set up in our 
beautiful capital city, Washington, D. C., 
and be known as “International Liberty 
Bell,” a gift from Russia. 

Is there in your judgment anything 
in the idea? I could pass it on to our 
Cincinnati Times Star and it would be 
taken care of from a different set up— 
and not through the Church. 

H. D. Coox. 


Lutheran Missionaries 


Aid Allies 


Somewhere in New Guinea, 
October 29 (AP). 

A PITIFULLY outnumbered force of 
200 Australian troops and a handful of 
civilians battled courageously to hold 
Rabaul, New Britain, against the in- 
vading Japanese; but the odds were 
hopeless. : 

The time was March 1942. Japan’s 
conquests in~the Southwest Pacific 
were approaching their zenith. An in- 
vasion of Australia appeared imminent 
as land bases and sea approaches fell 
to the conqueror with sickening 
rapidity. 

The defenders of Rabaul faced an- 
nihilation or capture, and the alterna- 
tives were equally black. 

Then three schooners appeared in 
Simpson Harbor, took the Rabaul gar- 
rison aboard, and made their way safely 
to Australia. 

The rescue was made possible by the 
Lutheran Mission at Finschhafen on 
the northeast coast of New Guinea. The 
mission’s schooners had been loaned to 
the Australian government for the 
evacuation when no other craft was 
/available. 

The refugees from Rabaul arrived in 
Australia just in time to read sensa- 
tional news stories: “Traitorous Lu- 
theran missionaries leading Japs up 
Markham valley.” 

The stories were accepted because of 
the German origin of the mission, but 
an American chaplain in New Guinea 
recently said, “No proof of those 
charges ever was offered, and church 
workers have pretty thoroughly dis- 
proved them.” 

The chaplain pointed out that while 
the Lutheran missionaries took no part 
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in the jungle war itself, they helped the 
allied cause greatly by caring for the 
natives when the civilian administra- 
tion was discontinued. The mission- 
aries helped many an American or 
Australian flier in distress and they 
gave quinine, supplies, and even money 
to allied troops in need. 

The battle of New Guinea, after 
twenty months of struggle, again is be- 
ing fought in the Finschhafen sector, 
where Christianity gained its first foot- 
hold on the great jungle island. 

American Lutherans took over the 
German founded Madang Mission in 
1932, and at the outbreak of war had a 
staff of thirty-one—seventeen Amer- 
icans, eight British, five Germans, and 
one Dane. Nineteen staff members of 
the Madang Mission were imprisoned 
by the Japanese last Christmas. 

The Finschhafen Mission, which Ba- 
varian Lutherans founded in 1886, re- 
mained in German hands until the war 
started. Then a large part of its staff 
of 400 was interned in Australia. 

Finschhafen, which the Australians 
regained early in October, and Jap- 
anese-held Sattelberg, less than ten 
miles inland, before the war were made 
up entirely of mission-owned buildings 
—churches, residences, and a hospital 
at Finschhafen. The same was true at 
Madang, with the exception of a few 
commercial and government-owned 
structures in the harbor area. 


A Ministry of Inspiration 


A MINISTRY of inspiration with the 
use of Christian Art was instituted two 
years ago by Holy Trinity Lutheran » 
Church, South Bend, Ind., the Rev. 
R. H. Daube pastor. This ministry re- 
solved itself into the practice of placing 
beautiful Christian pictures in the 
rooms of Epworth Hospital. The major 
credit for the plan goes to Miss M. G. 
Kuhn. 

The first picture, “The Son of Man,” 
by Sallman, was placed in a room of 
the hospital in 1941. Since then a total 
of forty-five pictures have been placed 
in various rooms of the hospital. Ex- 
pressions of appreciation of this service 
are continually received by the congre- 
gation from patients at the hospital 
who derive inspiration and real joy 
from the pictures. Other favorites are 
Sallman’s “Christ at the Door,” Hof- 
mann’s “Christ in Gethsemane,” “The 
Good Shepherd,” and “Christ Knocking 
at the Door,” and Plockhorst’s “Christ 
Blessing Little Children.” 
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CHRISTMAS AT SERVICE CENTERS 


THERE are thousands of Lutheran boys in the camps throughout the 
country who feel that things are not quite as bad as they seem after the 
experiences they had at the Lutheran Service Centers through the Christ- 
mas season. 

With most of the centers, activities began early in December with 
“decorating parties” at which service men, who were regular or chance vis- 
itors to the centers, became “Santa Claus’ helpers” in stringing up colored 
crepe paper, holly wreaths, setting up Christmas trees, decorating them with 


ornaments and strings of lights, and all of the usual things that they might 


have been doing if they had been at 
home with their families. There was 
many an eye that was moist, and many 
a boy made remarks privately to the 
Service Pastor or his wife, which under 
any other circumstances or conditions 
would have been called sentimental. 
Then came the plans for the day it- 
self. The practices of the Army and 
Navy in celebrating the occasion varied. 
In some camps it was just another Sat- 
urday with the usual drill and class 
periods. In some camps Christmas trees 
were erected and special programs were 
put on. Of course, in all camps the 
mess hall indicated that it was a special 
occasion because of the uniform menu 
for Christmas dinner. Of course, a far 
larger number of men than usual were 
granted week-end passes to go to town, 
and these were the boys who crowded 
into Lutheran Service Centers for the 
special programs of Friday evening, 
Saturday afternoon and evening, and 
the special services on Sunday. Many 
of the centers found enough boys about 
on Christmas Eve to arrange the sort 
of party or service which they might 
find at home in their own churches. 
These special parties in different cities 
included entertainment parties with re- 
freshments, singspirations, candlelight 
services, carol singing at 9 or 10 o’clock 


in the evening, and midnight services” 


"Customary" Programs 


Activities for Christmas Day, or for 
Sunday the twenty-sixth, where it was 
necessary because of camp schedules, 
included such events as special services 
morning and evening (in some cities 
including a Communion Service), spe- 
cial programs of Christmas music by 
the church choirs, Christmas fellowship 
parties during the afternoon, and most 
important of all—family Christmas din- 
ners in the Lutheran homes for as 
many service men as could be accom- 
modated. 

In the majority of the centers there 
were gift packages for all the service 
men who visited, prepared by members 
of the congregations. These gift pack- 
ages usually contained homemade 
cookies and candy, useful small neces- 
sities, and frequently some humorous 
gadget or game. At one center a large 
number of small, individually wrapped 
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gift items, such as toothbrush, comb, 
shaving soap, handkerchiefs, etc., were 
piled about the base of the trees for 
distribution to all comers. 

The over-all picture of bringing 
Christmas to the boys away from home 
is one of ingenious co-operation on the 
part of service pastors, service center 
staffs, and members of all neighboring 
Lutheran congregations, to develop the 
sort of program that these boys might 
have participated in at their own 
churches and the sort of homey Christ- 
masy touches which gave them the feel- 
ing that there was someone close at 
hand interested in their welfare and 
happiness. Not the least important by 
far was the friendly contact afforded 
with service center hostesses and mem- 
bers of the congregations. 

How were all these activities paid 
for? Some of the expenses were met 
by service pastors out of “discretionary 
funds,’ which have been contributed at 


one time or another in the past. In one 
case a staff sergeant in the South 
Pacific mailed a check for $50 well in 
advance of Christmas to help defray 
the expenses for the sort of entertain- 
ment that he enjoyed at the same cen- 
ter in 1942. In the majority of centers, 
congregational organizations or indi- 
viduals made sizable contributions, 
and in a number of locations where 
conditions permitted, expenses were 
kept low through the service pastor 
and members of the staff going out into 
the hills to bring in their own Christ- 
mas tree, pine branches and laurel. 


Widely Enjoyed 

So that was Christmas at the Service 
Centers! And did’ those Lutheran boys 
enjoy it! Perhaps your boy wrote to 
you about what a swell time he had at 
the center. If so, don’t feel that your 
boy was with strangers over Christmas. 
He was with friends—Lutheran friends 
who gave him the same treatment they 
would have given their own boys had 
they been able to—the same treatment 
that you gave to other boys because 
your own boy was not at home. If you 
were not so located as to participate 
actively in the festivities at a near-by 
Lutheran Service Center perhaps your 
participation was through your contri- 
bution to Lutheran World Action last 
year which helped to establish and 
maintain these centers at strategic 
points throughout the country. 
—National Lutheran Council Bulletin. 


“K” Rations to Include Hymns 


Unoer the “Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recrea- 


tion” appointed by the secretaries of War and Navy, the War Department 
has just issued a small folder of twelve “non-denominational” hymns and 
the Twenty-third Psalm under the title “Hymns From Home.” 

The hymns include: “God Will Take Care of You,” “Faith of Our 
Fathers,” “America the Beautiful,” “Sweet Hour of Prayer,” “Little Brown 
Church in the Vale,” “Abide With Me,” “All the World Shall Come to Serve 
Thee,” “I Would Be True,” “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “God Bless 
America,” “Day Is Dying in the West,” “Come, Thou Almighty King,” “O 
God, Our Help in Ages Past.” 

Not only will the leaflet be distributed widely among the soldiers and 
sailors by the chaplains, but the Quartermaster General’s Department of 
the Army has ordered one million copies to be wrapped around the “K” 
rations which are sent to all war fronts so that “soldiers in fox-holes and in 
combat areas generally will have food for their souls as well as for their 
bodies.” Men on various fronts, seeking an outlet for their religious feeling, 
have been handicapped in trying to remember the words of favorite hymns. 
It is anticipated that this leaflet will help over some of the handicaps: A 
music edition of the same hymns will be issued in considerably eins 
quantity for similar distribution. 

In addition a 16mm motion picture film, “Hymns From Home,” some- 
what similar in treatment to Disney’s “Fantasia,” is in course of preparation 
and will be distributed shortly with an edition of the “G. I. Movies Service.” 
This educational and current event film service is sent to Army posts, camps, 


. stations, and general hospitals throughout the world for informal showings | 


in places other than designated War Department theaters. 
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PASTORAL CHANGES IN ROCHESTER AND RESIGNATION 
OF SUPERINTENDENT HEINS 


By Howarp A. KuHNLE 


& 


THREE pastors have just been installed 
at Rochester, N. Y., by the vice-pres- 
ident of the Western Conference, the 
Rev. Howard A. Kuhnle, as follows: 

The Rev. Edward J. Simpson, Jr., 
former pastor of First Church, Blasdell, 
is the new pastor of Grace Church, 
succeeding Walter Krumwiede, S.T.D., 
pastor for twenty-four years, who is 
now pastor of St. John’s, Canajoharie. 
The charge to the pastor was given by 
the Rev. Eugene L. Stowell, pastor of 
Resurrection, a spiritual son of Grace. 
The charge to the congregation was 
given by the Rev. Elwin A. Miller, 
Protestant chaplain at the State School 
at Industry, who was supply pastor un- 
til the coming of Pastor Simpson. The 
liturgist was the Rev. Robert W. 
Stackel, seminary classmate of Pastor 
Simpson, pastor of Emmanuel and sec- 
retary of conference. 

Pastor Simpson is a native of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., but is a spiritual son of 
Redeemer Church, Buffalo. He was 
graduated from Hartwick College in 
1935 and the Philadelphia Seminary in 
1938. He served St. Luke’s, Bayshore, 
Long Island, 1938-39, and Blasdell, 
1939-43. While in Blasdell, many for- 
ward steps were taken, chief of which 
was that this former mission became 
self-supporting at the close of 1942. The 
debt was reduced from $6,300 to less 
than $1,500. Mrs. Simpson, the former 
Althea Perry, a native of Boston, was 
graduated from Hartwick in 1933. They 
have two children, Edward and Flora. 


Christ Church 


The Rev. Alfred J. Schroder, assistant 
pastor for two years, is the new pastor 
of Christ Church, and successor to the 
Rev. Austin H. Roeder, pastor for forty- 
five years, and a minister for fifty years, 
who has been elected pastor emeritus. 
He has the responsibility for conduct- 
ing the German services. The installa- 
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The Simpson Family—Residents of the Parsonage of Grace Church, Rochester, N.Y. 


tion sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Alfred L. Beck, associate pastor of 
Reformation and a classmate of Pastor 
Schroder at college and seminary. The 
liturgist was Pastor Simpson, who sub- 
stituted for Pastor Roeder, due to the 
latter’s temporary illness. Christ 
Church also held a special service of 
recognition November 21 for Pastor 
Roeder in tribute to his long and faith- 
ful ministry. The preacher was J. 
Sahner Blank, D.D., president of the 
Western Conference and pastor of Re- 
deemer, Buffalo. 

Pastor Schroder is a native of New 
York City, and was graduated from 
Wagner College with the A.B. degree 
(with honors) in 1938 and the Philadel- 
phia Seminary in 1941. In a recent let- 
ter to the congregation, the church 
council said regarding Pastor Schroder’s 


Pastor Emeritus Austin H. Roeder and 
Pastor Alfred J. Schroder 


work in the last two years, “During this 
time Pastor Schroder has given Christ 
Church excellent service in every way. 
So the congregation at once thought of 
him as the proper person to become the 
pastor of our beloved church.” 


St. Paul's Church 


The Rev. Dorr E. Fritts is the new 
pastor of St. Paul’s, having made an 
even exchange with the Rev. Peter 


Fanning, who goes to Pastor Fritts’ 
former congregation, Redeemer, Troy. 
The charge to Pastor Fritts was given 
by Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., pastor 
of Reformation, who spoke as the pas- 
tor of the mother church of St. Paul’s, 
and the charge to the congregation was 
given by the Rev. Henry C. Erbes, be- 
loved veteran pastor of Trinity, who 
spoke as one who has attended each 
installation service at St. Paul’s. 

Pastor Fritts is a native of Milford, 
N. Y., received the A.B. degree from 
Wittenberg in 1916, was graduated from 
Hartwick Seminary in 1919. He re- 
ceived the A.M. degree from Columbia 
University in 1937, and was ordained 
by the old New York Synod in 1919. 
He served Zion, Athens, 1919-22; Zion, 
Oldwick, N. J., 1922-27; and Redeemer, 
Troy, 1927-43. He has served the church 
at large in many capacities, chief of 
which were president of the Eastern 
Conference and president of the New 
Jersey State Luther League for four 
years. Mrs. Fritts is the former Edith 
Kuhn, a native of Dover, Ohio, and 
their children are Clara Anna, teaching 
at Conneaut, Ohio; R. Byard, in the 
navy at Davisville, R. 1; and Alice, a 
sophomore at Wittenberg. Mrs. Fritts 
and all the children are Wittenbergers. 

Pastor Fanning served St. Paul’s, 
1934-43. During this time, various im- 
provements were made, including the 
complete renovation of the church 
building and later the dedication of a 
rebuilt organ. He was president of the 
Inner Mission Society for two years, 
and served one year as president of the 
local Pastoral Conference. Mrs. Fanning. 
was active in the conference Missionary 
Society and in local religious education 
work. 


Inner Mission Society 


The Rev. Fred W. Heins, first super- 
intendent of the Inner Mission Society, 
since 1933, has resigned, but a successor 
has not been selected as yet. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from the Inner Mission 
Clarion: “It is with a feeling of deep: 
and sincere regret that your Board of 
Directors announces the acceptance of 
the resignation of Pastor Heins. For 
ten years Pastor Heins has been the 
personification of Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion work in Rochester. He has seen 
the Society grow from a none too lusty 
infant to its present stature. He, more 
than anyone else, has been responsible 
for its steady growth. Pastor Heins will 
be deeply missed by everyone who has: 
come into contact with him.” 

Pastor Heins is a graduate of Wit- 
tenberg College and Hartwick Semi- 
nary, and was ordained in 1924. Before 
coming to Rochester he was a mission- 
ary in Japan. He was supported by the 
New York State Luther League, and 
was well known throughout the state. 
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Virginia Synod Vhews | | 


The Lutheran Church at Work as Reported in Recent 
Issues of “The Virginia Lutheran” 


THE church at work in the Virginia 
Synod is attractively presented in the 
issues of The Virginia Lutheran for No- 
vember and December 1943. In the 
former, by pictures and brief articles 
the educational and eleemosynary in- 
stitutions, leadership and equipment 
are presented as follows: President 
J. J. Scherer, D.D., of the synod; R. 
Homer Anderson, D.D., synodical su- 
perintendent; the Rev. William E. 
Eisenberg, pastor of the college church 
at Roanoke; Dr. Edgar C. Cooper, pres- 
ident of the Southern Seminary; and 
the Board of Trustees of the Orphan 
Home at Salem. There are also pictures 
of Roanoke College, Marion College, 
the Orphan Home, the Williams-Hen- 
son Home for Boys located near Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; the Lowman Home for the 
Aged and Helpless at White Rock, S. C.; 
the Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary at Columbia, S. C.; Kon- 
narock Training School at Konnarock, 
Va. There is also a story and picture of 
Hebron Church, Madison, Va., ded- 
icated in 1740, the birthplace of Lu- 
theranism in Virginia. 

The December issue contains the pic- 
tures of all but two of the new pastors 
in the Virginia Synod during 1942 as 
follows: the Rey. Henry E. Horn, pres- 
ident of Marion College; the Rev. 
Auburn F. Bowers, Pembroke; the Rev. 
John W. Cobb, Blacksburg; the Rev. 
Frank K. Efird, Wytheville ;the Rev. 
J.C. Derrick, Burkes Garden; the Rev. 
Herbert P. Stelling, Wardensville, 
W. Va.; the Rev. L. C. Sparks, Jr., chap- 
lain, U. S. N.; Dr. Walter C. Davis, 
Parrottsville, Tenn.; the Rev. DrJ// 
Rudolph G. Schulz, St. John’s Church, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Also presented is Miss Norma Ruth 
Mangum, who has been elected to work 
among the young people in the Vir- 
ginia Synod. 

The photographs of the Rev. J. Bruce 
Weaver, who recently accepted a call to 
the United. Synod of New York, and 
the Rev. Paul M. Counts, superinten- 
dent of the Williams-Henson Home for 
Boys, were not available. 


Young People's Worker 


Miss Norma Ruth Mangum of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., became young people’s 
worker of the Synod of Virginia No- 
vember 1. She succeeded Mrs. Frances 
Miller Clark, who resigned from the 
office last May. 

Miss Mangum is the daughter of the 
Rev. John W. Mangum, pastor of the 
Shenandoah Parish, Woodstock, Va., a 
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graduate of Lenoir-Rhyne College at 
Hickory, N. C., and since 1939 a teacher 
in the schools of Brunswick, Ga. She 
has been a leader in Luther League 
work and was a secretary of the South- 
eastern Region of the Lutheran Stu- 
dents’ Association of America. Her ac- 
ceptance of this position brings to the 
work among young people of the Vir- 
ginia Synod one who has had experi- 
ence in religious work and in the field 
of education. 


Christ Church, Staunton 


was ninety years old last November. 
This was the first city mission of the 
Synod of Virginia and was organized 
in January 1853 under the name of 
Central Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
However, Staunton had been regarded 
as a mission field for several years prior 
to that. By 1842 the Rev. C. C. Baugh- 
man had been assigned as a missionary 
to Staunton while serving as a teacher 
in the Collegiate Institute. In 1888 the 
building of Central Church was sold to 
the Y. M. C. A., and the present build- 
ing on Lewis Street was begun. ,Jt was 
dedicated in May 1889, and the name 
changed to Christ Church. 

Speakers at the anniversary services 
were the pastor, the Rev. Melvin S. 
Lange, and the Rev. William Hisenberg, 
a ministerial son of the congregation, 
who sketched the record of the Lu- 
theran Church in Virginia. An attrac- 
tive anniversary booklet was prepared 
for the celebration by Miss Louise Eis- 
enberg, organist of the church, Mr. J. 
‘Worth Pence and Pastor Lange. 

Several sons of the congregation have 


entered the gospel ministry: the Rev. 


C. Armand Miller, the Rev. William 
Eisenberg, the Rev. Martin L. Shaner, 
the Rev. Harvey L. Huntley. Mr. Hensil 
B. Arehart, president of the Virginia 
Luther League, a member of the con- 
gregation, is a student at the Southern 
Seminary at Columbia preparing for the 
ministry. 


Here and There 

The Rev. Earl Fisher resigned as pas- 
tor of Reformation Church, Greeneville, 
Tenn., to accept the call to the pastorate 
of Ascension Church in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., effective December 31, 1943. 

Reformation has had another good 
year. On the fifty-first anniversary of 
the congregation, $2,000 was contrib- 
uted to be applied on the debt on the 
church. Of this sum, $1,300 was in cash. 
The membership has increased 100 in 
the past year. 


. 


Damascus, Va. The Damascus Lu- — 


theran Church observed its twenty- 


fifth anniversary with a week of special — 


services, at which the guest speakers 
were the Rev. L. A. Wertz of Pulaski, 
Va., and Dr. E. H. Copenhaver of 
Marion, Va., a former pastor of the con- 
gregation. The Rev. L. L. Linebarger 
is pastor of the Damascus Charge. 


According to The Virginia Lutheran, — 


the parishes of that synod have tried to 
provide for the welfare of their pastors 
by increasing their salaries and thus 
assist in meeting the increased cost of 
living. This is a forward step and 
worthy of hearty commendation. 


Mrs. J. B. Cassell, wife of Chaplain 
J. B. Cassell, serving in the Southwest 


Pacific with the Navy, has been engaged — & 


by St. Mark’s congregation, Roanoke, as 
a full-time assistant with the work. 


The new congregation at Newport, 


Tenn., organized in June 1943, has 
called the Rev. Robert N. Peery to be- 
come its first pastor. 


Developments in Danville 

The Lutheran Church on West Main 
Street in Danville is no longer a mis- 
sion congregation, for it became self- 
supporting January 1, 1944. In addition 
to assuming self-support, the congre- 
gation has repaid the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions $1,500, thus completing 
repayment of the loan made by the 
board. The salary of the pastor, the 
Rev. Charles G. Tusing, has been in- 
creased. This congregation is an asset 
to the Virginia Synod and the Church 
from a financial point of view as well 
as by its contribution to the spiritual 
forces that the synod is endeavoring to 
develop. In an old city where other 
church bodies are deeply entrenched, 
the Danville Lutheran Church is well 
known and appreciated by the public. 

Concerning the vicissitudes through 
which the congregation has passed, we 
quote: 

“The thoughts of the observer go 
back to the days when a small group 
of Lutherans worshiped in the Jewish 
synagogue, without a lot on which to 
build or any plan for a building. After 
five years of that, they found them- 
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selves on the street, with no place to | 


hold their services. The Dan Mills pro- 
vided space in the dornfitories for mill 
operators; then came the serious strike 
at the mills that called for the National 
Guard. The congregation endeavored 
to hold services in a near-by Presby- 


_terian church at an impossible hour. 


Some thought we should abandon the 
idea of establishing a church in Dan- 
ville; but a few who thought otherwise 
and thought it deeply. 

“Among those who believed in the 
future was the pastor, the Rev. A. K. 
Yount, who found support for his be- 
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lief in the synod. Through the timely 
_aid of the Women’s Missionary Society, 
the present lot on which the church 
stands on West Main Street was pur- 
chased. Through liberal support on the 
part of the synod, and of the Board of 
American Missions, and the sacrificial 
giving of a small but united member- 
ship, the church was built. The corner- 
stone was laid by Superintendent R. 
Homer Anderson, April 7, 1935.” 


Vhova Scott lhe 


By Douctas A. Conrap 


The Festival of ‘Christmas was joy- 
ously celebrated at the Church of the 
Resurrection in Halifax. On the Sun- 
day before Christmas the pageant, “The 
Christmas Story,” was presented to a 
crowded church at the evening: service. 
The usual candlelight carol service was 
held at midnight Christmas Eve, and 
although the thermometer hovered 
around zero and snow covered the 
ground, there were a goodly number 
out for this service. The Sunday school 
held its program at the Vesper Service 
the Sunday after Christmas. The 
Christmas party for the children of the 
school was held December 30. Because 
_of the large number of children the 
«smaller ones came in the afternoon and 
the larger ones in the evening. 

Thé Church of the Resurrection is 
now enlarging its program of service 
for all Lutheran men and women in the 
armed forces of the country. Through 
financial assistance given by the Cana- 
dian Lutheran Commission, social eve- 
nings are held, and are proving very 
popular with the men and women, and 


large crowds have been present on all: 


occasions. Men and women from all 
parts of Canada, from the Danish Lu- 
theran Church, Norwegian Lutheran 
Church, American Lutheran Church, 
Missouri Synod, and also from the 
synods of our United Lutheran Church 
are in attendance at these social affairs, 
and at all the services of the church. 
Our Lutheran Church is proud to serve 
those in the uniform of their country. 

The men who were off duty Christ- 
mas Day were entertained at the homes 
of the members. Ata recent social eve- 
ning, an interesting feature was the 
reunion of two men who belonged to 
the same church in the province of Sas- 
katchewan but who had not seen each 
other for six years. These men were in 
different branches of the service and 
met at this social gathering in the Lu- 
theran Church in Halifax. 


At Bridgewater, an early service was 
held in St. Paul’s Church Christmas 
Day. The Communion was administered 
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If You’re Going to 
the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF 
CURRENT FILMS 


PREPARED BY INDEPENDENT FILMSCORES, 
A Privats REVIEWING SERVICE. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Happy Land, Hit the Ice, 
The Human Comedy, In Which We Serve, 
Lassie Come Home, My Friend Flicka, 
Report from the Aleutians, Saludos Amigos, 
The Silent Village, Spitfire, This Is the 
Army, Thousands Cheer. 

For Mature Audience: 
North Atlantic, Claudia, 


Action in the 
The Constant 


Nymph, Corvette K-224, Desert Victory, 


Guadalcanal Diary, Holy Matrimony. Mis- 
sion to Moscow, The Ox-Bow Incident, 
Sahara, Watch on the Rhine, The Young 
Mr. Pitt. 


NEW PICTURES 


The Man From Music Mountain (Rep.). 
Roy Rogers, Ruth Terry. Western. Famous 
radio cowboy returns to old home, solves 
cattlemen-sheepmen feud. 

Well-photographed mountain scenery, 
cowboy songs, fine riding, excitement—a 
good enough western. M, Y, C. 


i] 


Moonlight in Vermont (Univ.). Gloria 
Jean, Ray Malone. Comedy. Farm girl 
goes to dramatic school in the big city, is 
patronized at first but ends up charming 
everyone. 

Characterizations are more caricature 


by Pastor C. H. Whitteker, and the ser- 
mon was delivered by the pastor of the 
Conquerall Parish, the Rev. Paul Eydt. 


Extensive Improvements 


have been made on several church 
buildings of the Midville Parish. During 
the summer the interior of St. Mark’s, 
Newcombville, and St. Luke’s, Baker’s 
Settlement, were painted. The roof of 
the former was reshingled. 

The most noteworthy improvement 
was the installation of electric lights in 
the church at Baker’s Settlement. In 
spite of wartime restrictions, this con- 
gregation was fortunate enough to re- 
ceive permission to wire its church. It 
was with rejoicing that the congrega- 
tion attended the service of dedication 
conducted by Pastor C. L. Monk. St. 
Luke’s is one of the first country con- 
gregations of the Nova Scotia Synod 
to enjoy the benefits of electricity. 

The use of the duplex envelope was 
introduced in three congregations of the 
Midville Parish, St. Mark’s, Newcomb- 
ville, St. James at Branch LaHave, and 
Emmanuel at Hemford. All congrega- 
tions of this parish are now using the 
duplex envelope. To promote the cause 


than anything else, and story is naive to 
point of ridiculous, Stilted but pleasant. 
M, Y,C. 


Riding High (Par.). Cass Daley, Dorothy 
Lamour, Victor Moore, Dick Powell. Com- 
edy at elaborate Arizona resort during 
rodeo festival, with swing music, slapstick 
“acts,” vague plot about a counterfeiter, 
and an honest gold mine. 

Some unethical situations, others border- 
ing on the risque; whole is too long for 
content, silly, overdone. Mainly a waste of 
time. M, Y. 


She’s for Me (Univ.). David Bruce, 
Grace MacDonald. Comedy with swing 
music. All about mistaken identity as two 
law partners seek favor with the boss’s 
daughter, with night club singer as heroine. 

Mostly futile. M, Y. 


So’s Your Uncle (Univ.). Billie Burke, 
Elyse Knox, Donald Woods. Comedy. Play- 
wright disguises self as own uncle to win 
favor of wealthy sponsor, must alternate 
in own guise to impress her niece. 

Far-fetched, naive, “assembly line” farce 
that does succeed in being spontaneously 
funny where far more pretentious efforts: 
have failed. M, Y, C. 


Tartu (British film). Robert Donat, 
Valerie Hobson. Melodrama on spy theme, 
its hero a British agent posing in Czecho- 
slovakia as Roumanian fop serving Nazis. 
as munitions inspector. 

Good suspense and characterization in 
first part, but things get out of hand, and 
finale is just too much to take outside a 
comic-strip adventure. Rousing, uncon- 
vincing melodrama. M, Y. 


“M” means “may appeal to mature audience” 
“Y” means “may appeal to youth” 
“C” means “may appeal to children” 


of stewardship, the Stewardship Com- 
mittee of synod met with the church 
councils of St. James and Emmanuel 
congregations, and as a result these 
councils decided to conduct the Every 
Member Visitation in their respective 
congregations. 


Way of Worship 


“By DOROTHY CLARKE 


Topay I come, not duty bound, 

To worship Thee, to sing Thy praise; 
But led in love by my own heart, 

This humble soul its homage pays. 


Because I feel Thy ways are mine, 
I find completeness in this hour. 
Kneeling with Thee in peace and joy, 
I could not ask for richer dower. 


aes 
Knowing I am a child of Thine, 
So worshiping shall be to me 
The privilege of communion sweet, 
The blessing of security. 
Berkeley, W. Va. 
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From Queens Borough, 


A SIX-WEEK forum on “The Founda- 
tions for a Just and Lasting Peace” is 
now in progress at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Richmond Hill, the Rev. Robert 
Weiskotten pastor. It began January 5 


God’s Living Truths 


By Leander M. Zimmerman 
Pocket Size. Cloth Bound. Postpaid, 50 cents 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 

“Placed on the bedside table or carried 
along on a journey, or perchance mailed to 
an interested service man, its devotional 
content will fit into many a spiritual need.” 


THE LUTHERAN STANDARD 

“Some spiritual insights can come only 
with age and experience. Dr. Zimmerman’s 
words offer such insights with conviction 
and comfort for readers of all ages.’ 


THE WATCHMAN EXAMINER 

“God's Living Truths will gladden many 
a life and encourage all its readers to enjoy 
the provisions of God's grace.” 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 

“A delightful pocket volume of helpful 
meditations, with a fitting benediction to a 
splendid little volume.” 
MOODY MONTHLY 

“There are many illuminating sentences. 
Home preaching. An appeal to the soul, 
clear and resonant.” 
ROLL CALL 

“The studies are marked by an absence of 
the argumentative, and the presence of deep 
feeling and conviction. Helpful either in 
private worship or as aids in guiding group 
devotional periods.” 


THE PULPIT DIGEST 

“A book of inspiring devotional material. 
The beauty of the author’s style is well 
known to us all.” 


Order from 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Carthage College 


A Lutheran College with a Vigorous Chris- 
tian Program for Future Leaders of Church 
and State. 
New Accelerated Program makes it pos- 
sible to complete college in three years. 
Whole attention is given to needs of civil- 
ian students. Cost reasonable. Work oppor- 
tunities for those who need it. 
New students enroll February 2. 

Write for information. 

ERLAND NELSON, President 

Carthage Illinois 


Choir at its Best . . is 
@ Always Well Dressed 


CHOIR ROBES... .carefully tail- 
ored, correct styles, lovely colors, 
beautiful draping materials... 


PULPIT ROBES of distinction. 


COLLEGIATE {43,22 


GOWN CO. 
a7 N. Wacker 


Ol 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


366 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


New York 


By ALFRED J. KRAHMER 


and will continue for six consecutive 
Wednesday evenings. 

The first speaker was Dr. Walter W. 
Van Kirk, whose subject was, “The Six 
Pillars of Peace.” Other speakers in 
the series are Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, 
American secretary of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches; Mr. Norman Thomas, 
well-known Socialist party leader; Dr. 
O. Fred Nolde of the Philadelphia Lu- 
theran Seminary; Dr. A. J. Muste, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation; and the Rev. William 
C. Bennett, executive secretary of the 
Queens Federation of Churches. 


The Rev. William Heil, pastor of 
Christ Church, Little Neck, was elected 
pastor of the Queens Lutheran Pas- 
toral Association at its December meet- 
ing. The Rev. Elmore O. Hoppe, pastor 
of All Saints Church, Jamaica, and 
chief Protestant chaplain at Queens 
General Hospital, was chosen vice- 
president; and the Rev. Edward Ves- 
per of Redeemer Church, Queens Vil- 
lage, secretary-treasurer. The Pas- 
toral Association membership is made 
up of all the U. L. C. A. pastors in 
Queens and meets ten times a year at 
the Jamaica Y. M. C. A. iv 
Leadership Among Men 

A unique and highly successful work 
among the men of the church is being 
carried on by five Queens Lutheran 
churches. By uniting their Men’s Clubs 
into a loose federation which meets 
every two months in a different church, 
large attendance of men and prominent 
speakers are made possible. The five 
churches working together on _ this 


/ project are: St. Thomas, Jamaica, Pas- 


tor Edwin Lehr; Christ Church, Ozone 
Park, Pastor Ernest Meyer; Epiphany, 
Laurelton, Pastor Harry Young; Resur- 
rection, St. Albans, Pastor Joseph Flot- 
ten; and Grace Church, Forest Hills, 
Pastor Alfred Krahmer. When the 
group meets January 25 at Grace 
Church, the speaker will be Branch 
Rickey, president of the colorful Brook- 
lyn Dodger baseball team. Mr. Rickey 
is a faithful churchman as well as an 
able baseball executive. 

This men’s group has been function- 
ing for about six years. Its original 
membership has changed considerably, 
but it has strengthened the co-operat- 
ing churches materially by developing 


leadership among the men by creating - 


a sense of genuine Lutheran fellowship 
in the group. 


Epiphany Church, Laurelton, the Rev. 
Harry Young pastor, was the victim of 
a Sunday night burglary December 5. 
Pastor Young found the church door 


wide open Monday morning. Entry had 
been made through a window in the 
boiler room. Chief losses were an in- 
determinable amount of money con- 
tributed for Christmas gifts to the serv- 
ice men of the church and a radio. The 
intruders also upset the church con- 
siderably in their efforts to find val 
uables. ‘ 


The Rev. Harold Letts was installed 
as the new pastor of St. Peter’s, Jamaica 
South, last month. The installation was 
performed by the Rev. Walter Ruccius, 
president of conference. The charge to 
the pastor was given by Dr. C. Franklin 
Koch, executive secretary of the Board 
of Social Missions of the U. L. C. A,; 
the charge to the congregation was 
given by Dr. Paul A. Kirsch of the 


Board of American Missions. The litur-— 


gist was the Rev. Alfred J. Krahmer, 
secretary of conference. 


New Case Worker 

Mrs. Tilly Egner became case worker 
and executive for the Lutheran Service 
Center for Queens January 10. The 
Center is located in Jamaica and is ar 
intersynodical social mission agency for 
the borough. 

Mrs. Egner, who comes to Queens 
from the Lutheran Inner Mission So- 


ciety of Pittsburgh, has a record of — 


more than twenty years of service in 
social case work. She has worked for 
the Department of Public Welfare of 
New York City, and as a home and 
school visitor for unadjusted children 
for the Board of Education. She re- 
ceived her education at Frankfort Uni- 
versity, Fordham, and New York Uni- 
versity. 

The new case worker succeeds Dr. 
William Freas, who resigned to become 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Jamaica. 


The Christmas Season . 

is past and over, and, thanks to the fact 
that Christmas was on a Saturday, 
Queens Lutheran pastors all faced 
heavy schedules over the last week 
end of the calendar year. The trend to- 
ward services late Christmas Eve in- 
stead of early Christmas morning con- 
tinued with a larger number of Christ- 
mas Eve midnight services than ever 
before. ; . 


A Centennial Celebration 


The Rev. Marlin C. Bottiger has re- 
signed as pastor of the St. Thomas 
Charge, St. Thomas, Pa., to accept a call 
from Messiah Church, Downingtown, 
Pa., and St. Paul’s Church, Lionville, 
effective February 1. He has served 
his present charge since January 1939. 

Recently Trinity Church, Fort Lou- 
don, Pa., of which Mr. Bottiger is pas- 
tor, observed the centennial of its 
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founding. A souvenir booklet was pre- 
pared which included a lengthy history 
of the church and its auxiliaries. Dr. 
Henry W. Snyder of Washington, D. C., 
a former pastor, preached the anniver- 
sary sermon, and the Rev. Henry W. 
Sternat brought greetings from the 
West Pennsylvania Conference. 

On the day of celebration Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, president of Gettysburg 
Seminary, rededicated the building, 
upon which many improvements had 
been made. These included: repairing 
the stained glass windows and the 
steeple; rewiring the electric system; 
installation of a new heating system; a 
chancel lamp, a reed organ, altar service 
book, missal stand, alms bason, choir 
lofts, chancel rail, baptismal font, pul- 
pit, clergy pews, altar, credence bracket, 
hymn board, and Sunday school reg- 
ister board. The exterior of the church 
was repainted and the interior was re- 
decorated, and a new front was put on 
the church. 

The total cost of $2,500 was paid in 
full before the day of rededication. 


Glenside Congregation 


Purchases a Parish House 


Tue bell on St. Peter’s Episcopal par- 
ish house rang out Christmas Eve, not 
only to observe the anniversary of 
Christ’s birth but also to indicate that 
the building had been acquired by St. 
Paul's Lutheran Church, Glenside, Pa. 

This building on Roberts Avenue, 
near Easton Road, was recently pur- 
chased to take care of the increased 


to be postponed for the duration of the 
war. The church will be renovated, and 
this, with the addition of the parish 
house, will help to meet the unusual 
demands made upon the resources of 
the congregation in caring especially 
for its enlarged Sunday school. 

The parish house is a Colonial stone 
structure erected in 1928, and has a 
floor space nearly equal to that of the 


present church. It is located on a lot - 


abutting the church and includes rooms 
for use by the Sunday school and a 


-commodious kitchen. Flagstone walks 


will connect it with the church. 


A Splendid Record 


THE burning of the mortgage on the 
church property on Sunday morning, 
October 31, brought to a happy ending 
the month’s celebration of the 125th an- 
niversary of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Waynesboro, Pa. 

The slogan, “Debt Free in 743,” be- 
came a reality when Mr, John H. Elliott, 
chairman of the finance committee, in 
response to a request from the pastor, 
B. Clinton Ritz, D.D., for proof that the 
indebtedness on the church property 
had been paid, produced the canceled 
mortgage. Following a prayer of thanks- 
giving, the mortgage was burned. 

This debt was incurred by the erec- 
tion of a building for religious educa- 
tion and social purposes, costing 
$130,000. This work was undertaken in 
1929, and the congregation suffered 
severely because of the financial de- 
pression that followed. When Dr. Ritz 
became pastor, twelve years ago, the 


The Parish House Purchased by St. Paul's Church, Glenside, Pa. 


membership of this congregation of 
which the Rev. Robert D. Hershey is 
pastor. The building of a new church, 
for which plans have been drawn, had 
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debt was $71,500. During the worst 
years of the depression the congrega- 
tion had difficulty in paying the inter- 
est. However, through the sacrifice of 


' STILL NEED 
THIS BOOK! 


925,000 copies of SrRENGTH 
FOR SERVICE TO GoD AND CouUNTRY 
have been printed and most: of 
them—thanks to churches, fra- 
ternal organizations, and thought- 
ful families—are already in the 
hands of our fighting men and 
women in all corners of the 
world. 


But wearly 10 times as many 
are needed! 


STRENGTH FOR SERVICE is one 
book that our men at war and 
those in auxiliary services really 
appreciate. This is indicated not 
only in the phenomenal sale this 
little book of daily devotions has 
enjoyed, but in the many heart- 
felt letters of thankfulness that 
continue to come from those in 
service. 


Here is a day-to-day gift of 
spiritual aid to our fighting forces. 
370 outstanding ministers, lay- 
men and educators, each knowing 
the need for faith and courage of 
the man or woman far from home, 
have contributed a page. 


Send your church member, friend 
or loved one his copy today. If 
your church has already remem- 
bered those on its service flag in 
this way, be sure that those who 
are entering the service daily 
are also remembered. 


384 pages. Handy pocket size. 
75 cents a copy, $7.50 a dozen. 


Two Bindings: BLUE for Navy 
and fleet services; KHAKI for 
Army and Marine Corps. 


At Your Bookstore 
ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 


NASHVILLE 2, 


TENNESSEE 
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Choir and Pulpit Gowns 


Hangings-Ornaments, Etc, 
THE C. E. WARD CO., NEW LONDON, 
OHIO 


Confirmation Gowns 


Rental Rates on Request. 


The is® 

AYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, ; inc. 

75 FrPEFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N..J. 
STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 

BRONZE TABLETS =~ 

SUBMITTED 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 


a Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1037 Marsns orveneat sarod 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 


Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted om request. 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit _ lectern aris 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materia 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


Office and Salesroom 
JM HALL INC, 14.W. 40th St., New York 
* ; - Tel. CHickering 4-3306 
Address all correspondence to Miss J. Hall, 
Delhi, New York. Tel. Delhi 33F21. 


FIVE RADIO SERMONS delivered on the 
Church of the Air (Columbia) and the 
Chapel of 


the Air (Mutual) Chain Pro- 
grams. All 5 Pamphlets 25c, Postpaid. 


LUTHERAN PRESS 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


ay runt GOWNS 

bg be Pulpit 

fs Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Mil. 


3.50 to°7.00 Double 


1000 BATHS 


1000 ROOMS - 


Write for fiaps and Booklet 


Prince George 
‘Hotel 14) East 2808 


New Yorx;N:Y 
‘George H: Newton —~ Manager, 
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some of its members and the generosity 
of others, the principal was gradually 
reduced until the annual reports as of 
January 1, 1943, showed a total in- 
debtedness of $24,700. October 1 the 
treasurer’s monthly report showed an 
indebtedness of $3,450; and by the end 
of the month this obligation had been 
canceled, with a balance of $2,300. 

During the last few years the con- 
gregation also made major improve- 
ments to their auditorium costing 
$11,000, and these were paid for at the 
time of rededication. These improve- 
ments included a new slate roof, part 
of a new lighting system, renovation of 
the stained glass windows, redecoration 
of the walls, asphalt tile flooring in the 
vestibule, ushers’ room and entrance to 
the balcony, refinishing of the pews, re- 
varnishing the woodwork, and new 
coverings for altar, pulpit and lectern. 

But while the congregation was pay- 
ing its debt and making improvements, 
it did not neglect its benevolence. The 
apportionment for the Maryland Synod 
and the United Lutheran Church for 
1943 is paid in full; $1,000 has been con- 
tributed to Lutheran World Action, and 
$725 to the Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
Improvement Fund of Tressler Or- 
phans’ Home at Loysville, Pa. 

BAC: 


DR. GEORGE DRACH ” 


An Appreciation by the India Mission 


Own the eve of his retirement from 
service as administrative secretary, re- 
cording secretary of the Board, and cor- 
responding secretary for the India Mis- 
sion, the Mission Council in India 
desires to record its appreciation of the 
long and fruitful service of Dr. George 
Drach. 

Except for the first ten years after 


‘his ordination in 1895, Dr. Drach’s en- 


tire ministry was spent in the service 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the General Council, and later of the 
same Board of the United Lutheran 
Church, a period of thirty-eight years. 
He was elected a member of the Board 
of the General Council in 1903, and two 
years later was selected as its first gen- 
eral secretary. The next year he was 
made editor of The Foreign Missionary, 
a post which he held until his retire- 
ment. 

One of the duties prescribed when 
this office was inaugurated in 1905, was 
that he spend at least six months in 
India. This he fulfilled only after 
twenty years, when he visited the India 
field and made a thorough study of the 
work, visiting the mission stations, at- 
tending the meetings of the Council, 
and counseling with the missionaries 
as a body and individually. 

He saw the mission staff grow from 
nine men and seven women to fifty-six 


men, including wives, and thirty-three 
single women; Indian pastors from two 
to 120; and Christians from 13,000 to 
almost 200,000. 

It is for others to speak of his service 
to the Church on the home front as 
editor of The Foreign Missionary, ad- 
ministrator and propagandist for the 
Foreign Mission work of the Church. 
He is one of the most widely known — 
and respected officials of the Church, 
and his counsel has had a valued place 
in interdenominational foreign mission ~ 
bodies in America. __ ‘ 

It is to his work for India and his re- 
lations with the men and women of the 
India Mission that we would here pay 
tribute. It is safe to say that no other 
man not a missionary, has had the wide 
knowledge of our field and work that 
Dr. Drach has. Missionaries on fur- 
lough have been amazed at his intimate 
understanding of the details of our 
work. His love for the India field equals 
that of the missionary himself. No man 
can measure his value to the India 
work through the years. His broad 
sympathy, his good judgment, his sound 
conservative position and his forward 
look, appear in the decisions of the 
Board guiding the mission in its work. 
One principle to which he has held con- 
sistently is that the Mission Council is 
responsible for the administration of 
the work on the field. He has guided 
and advised, but never tried to dictate. 

In his personal relations with the 
scores of our missionaries he has been 
a good friend and wise counselor. We 
realize and appreciate his deep personal 
interest in and loyalty to the mission- 
aries on the field. We thank God for 
his long and faithful service to our 
Church in its Foreign Mission work, 
and we express our appreciation not 
only as a Mission Council but as indi- 
vidual missionaries to him, for what he 
has done for India and for us; and we 
ask God’s blessing for him in the years 
that He may still grant him in the serv- 
ice of the Church. 


Among Our Oldest Churches 


The Upper Dublin Lutheran Church, 
Ambler, Pa., celebrated the tenth an- 
niversary of the pastorate of the Rev... 
Martin L. Tozer Sunday morning, De- 
cember 5. Dr. Harry F. Baughman, 
professor at Gettysburg, Seminary, 
preached, and twenty-three members 
united with the congregation. 

Mr. Tozer came to Upper Dublin 


_ December 1, 1933. The small debt re- 


maining on the parish house was soon 
paid, and the church was rededicated 
after improvements had been made 
costing $5,000. This was also paid 
promptly, and the congregation is now 
anticipating improvements to the parish 
house. A parsonage was purchased in 
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1942. The present confirmed member- 
ship is 297. The attendance at services 
increased until war conditions took 
thirty-one men into the armed forces 
and kept others from services on ac- 
count of work. In this decade $62,000 
has been contributed, of which $48,000 
has been used for current expenses, 
improvements and savings; $7,200 has 
been paid on benevolence apportion- 
ment; and $6,800 toward extra benev- 
olence. 

During the year the 190th anniver- 
sary of the church was also observed. 
The congregation was organized in 
1753. The first church was a log struc- 
ture which served for the purpose of 
worship for fifty-six years. For forty- 
eight years the congregation had no 
church, the log structure having de- 
cayed. In 1858 the second church was 
dedicated. This building has been re- 
modeled several times, and the ground 
purchased in 1885 for cemetery pur- 
poses was added to. In 1927 the parish 
house was dedicated. 

The periods of building and renova- 
tion came under the pastorates of the 
Rev. Matthias Sheeleigh, the Rev. M. G. 
Richard, M. P. Hocker, D.D., and the 
present pastor. 


Share Old Choir Music 


_ Grace Lutheran Church of LaGrange, 
Ill., discovered that it had quite a sup- 
ply of choir music that had not been 
used for some time. Much of it had 
been bought and sung for special occa- 
sions. Some of it had been discarded in 
favor of more recent acquisitions. Feel- 
ing that it had value and represented 
an investment, Pastor O. V. Anderson 
was reluctant to throw it out and sent 
a brief notice to his church paper, The 
Lutheran Companion, suggesting that 
home mission congregations interested 
might write in and secure the music. 
The mail brought immediate inquiries 
from eight or nine congregations scat- 
tered throughout the country, almost 
uniformly telling the same story. They 
were small, new congregations highly 
desirous of having additional church 
music that they were unable to afford 
to purchase. Many of them spoke of 
newly-organized choirs that had noth- 
ing but hymns to sing. Grace Church 
did the best it could; divided the sup- 
ply of used music among the first few 
congregations to write in. But long 
after the distribution was completed 
additional requests continued to come. 

As a result of the experience Pastor 
Anderson has suggested that Lutheran 
congregations everywhere do a job of 
housecleaning in order to locate un- 
used items in choir and Sunday school 
libraries which might be shared with 
the new and struggling mission fields.” 
—National Lutheran Council Bulletin. 
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Does The 


Silent Salesman 
Display Rack 
Really Work 


? 


The Answer — More Installations 


Mansfield, Ohio. 


St. Matthew’s, Chas. F. Sheriff, D.D. 


Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Mt. Zion, Paul O. Hamscher 


Chadwick, Il. 
First, Earl Coble 


Williamsport, Pa. 


St. Paul’s, Howard R. Gold, D.D. 


Oakland, Cal. 
First, H. Paul Romeis 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Redeemer, J. S. Neff 


New Holland, Pa. 
Trinity, Geo. W. Wilt 


Saugerties, N. Y. 
Atonement, Ray E. Kuhlman 


Topton, Pa. 
Trinity, Wm. H. Kline 


Lindenhurst, N. Y. 
St. John’s, A. Westlin 


Detroit, Mich. 
Reformation, C, F. Stickles 


Hendersonville, N. C. 
Grace, J. Arthur Linn 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
‘Christ, Dale L. Kohr 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
St. John’s, E. R. Wicklund 


Lebanon, Pa. 
St. Matthew’s, C. E. Staub 


Oneonta, N. Y. 
Atonement, W. G. Boomhower 


St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Andrew’s, John E. Dehaan 


New Brighton, Pa. 
Trinity, Wm. H. Marburger 


Middletown, Md. 
Zion, Donald F. Brake 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
St. Paul’s, Geo. T. Miller 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Kountze, W. H. Traub, D.D. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


Redeemer, Otto Reimherr 


Ligonier, Pa 
St. James’, Harry B. Hull 


West Collingswood, N. J. 

St. Luke’s, W. M. Weaver 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Evan. Lutheran, Oscar Krauch 
Charleroi, Pa. 

Christ, Meade A. Rugh 
Johnstown, Pa. 

First, Geo. W. Nicely, D.D. 
Hudson Heights, N. J. 

Trinity, John H. Wagner 
Albuquerque, N. Mexico 

St. Paul’s, L. C. Soker 
Morgantown, W. Va. - 

St. Paul’s, W. Roy Hashinger 
Osborn, Ohio. 

St. Mark’s, Paul H. Weihl 
Wilmington, Del. 

Zion, S. F. Bashore 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bethlehem, Claude O. Dierolf 
Elmhurst, Ill. 

Epiphany, K. E. Irvin 
Berwick, Pa. 

Trinity, A. W. Smith 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Trinity, W. H. Hetrick, D.D. 
York, Pa. 

Trinity, Harold J. Crouse 
Detroit, Mich. 

Augsburg, Wm. S. Avery 
Montgomery, Pa. 

St. John’s, Adam P, Bingaman 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Trinity, N. E. Kieffer 
Trenton, N. J. 

St. Bartholomew, Stover Crouthamel 
Waterbury, Conn. 

First, Paul E. T. Lemke 
Sparrows Point, Md. 

St. John’s, H. H. Ritterpusch 


Baltimore, Md. 
Ascension, Roland W. Renkel 


Make ‘*The Lutheran” available to your members 


AT THE CHURCH 
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Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 

H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308! E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor 
“We believe the Bible and preach the Gospel” 


THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE 


BIBLE READING S 
LUTHER LEAGUE . 


Select MOORE Gowns.and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials andcolors.Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C-20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. 


932 DAKIN STREET 425 FIFTH AVENUE 
| CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS NEW YORK 16, N. Y. | 


Complete Sets Include: 
Banner with Sewed Stripes 


Embroidered Stars or Appliqued Cross 


Yellow Bullion Fringe 


Tapered Staff YA 


Plastic Gilded Eagle or Cross 
Yellow Cord and Tassels 
Wood or Plastic Stand 


Heavy Grosgrain Rayon Sets* 
Size Staff Pair 
Si 53 8 $72.00 
4x6 9’ 88.00 


Popular Priced Sets 
Size Staff 
axons 8’ 
4x6 9 


Pair 
$45.00 
60.00 


UNITED STATES — CHRISTIAN 


CONGREGATIONS 


Albany, N. Y. During 1944 the First 
Lutheran Church will celebrate the 
three hundredth anniversary of its 
founding. The opening Communion 
Service was held January 2 with Dr. 
Clarence E. Krumbholz of New York 
City, secretary of the Department of 
Welfare of the National Lutheran 
Council, as guest preacher. Dr. Krumb- 
holz is a son of the former Redeemer 
Church, Albany, and thus also of the 
First Church. During the year, it is 
hoped that all the former pastors of the 
congregation who are now living and 
also the ministerial sons of the congre- 
gation may celebrate with their home 
church. 

This is the oldest Lutheran Church 
in America, and was founded in 1644. 


Lancaster, Kan. St. John’s congre- 
gation and their pastor, the Rev. Her- 
bert H. Pett, are rejoicing over the fact 
that for the first time in the history of 
this church the apportionment to synod 
has been paid in full. 

Several improvements have been 
made to the property. The basement of 
the church has been redecorated; a 
piano purchased for the junior and pri- 
mary Sunday school departments; brass 
altar candlesticks, a new pulpit Bible, 
and two dozen Common Service Books 


Each 


$36.00 


44.00 


Each 


$22.50 


30.00 


Fringe omitted on 3 x 5 deduct $2.50 each, on 4 x 6 
deduct $3.50 each. Plastic Gilded Spears can be sub- 


stituted for Eagle or Cross at same price. 


* Limited supply of Government Banner Silk, and 
Superior Rayon Flags still available. 
Prices on application. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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were presented by individuals and 
groups. Ten subscriptions to THe Lu- 
THERAN were placed in the vestibule by 
the ladies of the church in order that 
members of the congregation and vis- 
itors might become better acquainted 
with their church through its a. 


paper. 


Reading, Pa. St. Matthew’s Church, 
W. R. Siegart, D.D., pastor, reports that 
the apportionment of $1,563 was paid in 
full, this being the highest amount of ~ 
benevolence that the congregation has — 
ever paid. A perpetual fire insurance ~ 
with extended coverage was made ef- — 
fective December 6, and covers the en- — 
tire church property. Sufficient was 
added to the endowment fund to bring ~ 
the principal to $10,000. St. Matthew’s © 
congregation is entirely free from debt. — 


PERSONAL 


A. C. M, Ahlen, Ph.D., was approved 
for ordination by the Synod of the 
Northwest and accepted a call to the 
pastorate of Hope Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., November 15. He was ordained 
December 5 at the church he is to serve. 

Dr. Ahlen was graduated from ~ 
Northwestern Seminary in 1931, and ~ 
later received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at the University of Minne- © 
sota. Since then he has been instructor 
in the Department of Philosophy at the 
university and has supplied vacant 
congregations until he accepted the call © 
to become the regular pastor of Hope 
congregation in Minneapolis. 


— 


Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Brillhart of Lee- 
tonia, Ohio, were remembered by St. 
Paul’s congregation, Leetonia, with a - 
generous Thanksgiving Day gift of 
nearly $700. This was in appreciation 
of the services rendered by them while 
Dr. Brillhart served this pastorate for 
more than twenty-seven years. He is 
now their pastor emeritus. The Rev. 
T. Paul Laughner is pastor of St. Paul’s. 


The Rev. Maynard C. Hallock re- 
signed as pastor of Zion Church, 
Tamaqua, Pa., to become a chaplain in 
the United States Army. He reported 
for duty January 2. Mr. Hallock served 
the pastorate at Tamaqua for four years, 
and has to his credit the following pas- 
toral acts: 181 baptisms, 77 marriages, 
116 funerals, 2,500 pastoral calls, and 
388 members received by confirmation, 
adult baptism, letter and renewal. 

The debt was reduced by $21,000; ap- 
portioned benevolence was paid in full 
the last three years; and the congrega- 
tion oversubscribed its quota to Lu- 
theran World Action. At the last con- 
gregational meeting the salary of the 
pastor was increased by $200. Pastor 
Hallock also inaugurated three-year 
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catechetical instruction, weekday and 
vacation Bible schools, and classes in 
adult religious education. 

Before he left for the chaplaincy, a 
generous purse and many gifts of ap- 
preciation were given him and Mrs. 
Hallock. 


John S. Herold, D.D., former secre- 
tary and Home Mission superintendent 
of the Synod of Ohio, has retired from 
the active ministry. He and Mrs. Herold 
are living in Ojai, California. 


The Rev. John S. Rhine was installed 
December 13 as pastor of Warrenville 
Lutheran Church of the Illinois Synod 
by President Armin G. Weng, assisted 
by the Rev. William A. Kiser of Cicero. 


The Rev. Albert Simone was installed 
December 19 as pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Waukegan, IIl., by the Rev. Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod. 


Death of Three Charter 
Members 


Durine the year just ended, three 
charter members of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Baltimore, Md., of which the 
Rev. Herbert L. Schluderberg is pas- 
tor, passed to their eternal reward. 

September 19, 1943, May Metcalfe 
Engel was called Home. She was born 
in Baltimore May 21, 1871, the child of 
Gilson W. and Anna Metcalfe. She was 
a charter member of Christ Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore, and was an active 
worker in the church school and choir 
of that congregation. In 1919 she trans- 
ferred her membership to Augsburg 
Church, Baltimore, and while a mem- 
ber of that congregation was active in 
the Missionary Society and Bible Class. 

In 1926 she became interested in 
forming a congregation in the section 
of Baltimore known as Howard Park. 
The first meetings of the proposed con- 
gregation were held in her home. These 
meetings resulted in the establishment 
of Redeemer Church. After the new 
congregation was organized, she became 
the first teacher of the Women’s Bible 
Class. She was also active in the 
Auxiliary of the Home for Incurables 
of Baltimore City and in the Sunshine 
Society of Baltimore. 

She is survived by her husband, Dr. 
William Engel, Sr., and three children, 
Dr. Gilson Engel of the Lankenau Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Saylee 
Urig, and Dr. William Engel, Jr., and 
four grandchildren. 

December 12, 1943, Mrs. William 
Schwab passed into Life. She was a 
faithful member of this congregation 
ever since its organization. She dis- 
played a keen interest in all the efforts 
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of the congregation, and one could 
usually count on seeing her in her ac- 
customed place on Sunday. She is sur- 
vived by a son and a daughter. 

December 18, 1943, Mr. John H. 
Gundersdorf went to his heavenly rest. 
He was born May 24, 1871, in Baltimore, 
the child of Christian and Sophia 
Gundersdorf. He “grew up” in St. 
Mark’s Church, Baltimore, where he 
served for some years as the congrega- 
tional treasurer and superintendent of 
the church school. In 1926 he helped to 
organize Redeemer Church. During the 
years which followed he served as con- 
gregational treasurer, church school 
superintendent, vice-president of the 
church council, and at the time of his 
death was a teacher of the Men’s Bible 
Class. 

When the Lutheran Social Union of 
Baltimore was in existence he was its 
secretary. For some time he was also 
active in the work of the Lutheran 
Church Extension Society of Baltimore 
City. ; 

He is survived by his wife, Mary 
Kammerer Gundersdorf; two children, 
Mrs. Charles Schmitt and Ralph J. 
Gundersdorf; and two grandchildren. 

HersBert L. SCHLUDERBERG. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Hugo Braun 


Katherine M. Neve was born in Schleswig- 
Holstein, Germany, August 29, 1866, and de- 
parted this life in the home of her daughter, 
Pe teins Niniga of Chadwick, Ill., December 

In 1887 Katherine Neve left her homeland and 
came to America. She made her home with her 
brother, the Rev. J. L. Neve, who was then an 
instructor in the Chicago Lutheran Seminary at 
Maywood, Ill. March 10, 1891, she married the 
Rev. Hugo Braun. This marriage was blessed 
with nine children, six sons and three daughters. 
A son and a daughter, as well as her husband, 
preceded her in death. 

Those who survive to mourn her departure 
are: Hugo C. Braun of Mountainview, Calif.; 
Arnold W. Braun, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mrs. Paul 
Kier of Great Lakes, Ill.; Jerome S. Braun of 
Evansville, Ind.; Roy H. Braun of Chester, I11.; 
Louis Braun of Fulton, Ill.; and Mrs. Curtis 
Naniga; twelve grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. : 

The funeral service was held December 28, 
1943, in St. Paul’s Church, west of Chadwick, 
Tll., the last charge of her husband. Of this 
church she was_a faithful member. She was 
laid to rest in St. Paul’s Cemetery beside her 
husband. Pastors C. Pieper, P. Boysen and F. 
Freytag officiated at the service. 

Arnold H. Kaitschuk, Necrologist, 
Wartburg Synod. 


SYNODS 


The one hundred nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will be held January 25-27, 1944, in 
St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, S. C., the Rev. 
H. A. McCullough, D.D., and E. D. Ziegler, Jr., 
pastors. The convention will open with Service 
of Holy Communion January 25, at 11 A. M. 

¢ Carl B. Caughman, Sec. 


The one hundred fifteenth annual convention 
of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be held 
February 1-4, 1944, in St. Mark’s Church, 
Roanoke, Va., J. L. Sieber, D.D., pastor. Open- 
ing session at 7.30 P. M., Tuesday, February 1. 

Malcolm L. Minnick, Sec. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY LUNCHEON 


The annual luncheon of the Women’s Auzil- 
iw of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia will be held in the Sylvania Hotel, 
Locust and Juniper Sts., Philadelphia, Wednes- 
day, February 2, at 12.30 P. M. Tickets are 
$1.10. Reservations must be received by Mrs. 
E. E. Fischer, 419 E. Hortter St., Philadelphia 19, 
not later than January 29. 

Ruth D, Rhyne, Sec. 


When the strident 
chords of war 
fade before the concord 
that is Peace ~ 
— Anon. 


Yes, out of the frenzy of war, 
will come the quiet tempo that 


is peace. On the rubble of 
destruction will rise the spires 
of a new and better world. 
Believing this, all our skill and 
effort are devoted to the pro- 
duction of vital war matériel 
for Victory. 


While new organ building 
has ceased, in our laboratories 
Moller tonal research still 
Carries on—so that tomorrow 
we can promise even finer 
Moller instruments. 


CQOMOUER 


THE ARTIST OF ORGANS + THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
* 


swilte Box 609, Ocala, Fla., for Free Photo Story” 
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Burnitare 


GOLD LEAB WOOD wood MEMORIAL 
TABLETS 


CROSS6S 


Chancels ALTERATIONS 


DelsorcéDe lore 


ISOS RACE ST. ~ PHILADELPHIA: PA. 
* ALLENTOWN*PA * NEW YORK> = 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to ‘“‘ break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
Write today for details. NO OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 
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—-MATERIEL 


We see this word frequently these days. 
Usually it is used in a military sense. It per- 
tains to the material equipment and supplies 
of an organization as differentiated from 
its personnel. Herewith, we present some 


MATERIEL for use during the Lenten season. 


SPECIAL 


PASSION 
HISTORY 


BuLLetin Series (PH) 


(Ce Could ‘Ste ess 


A contemplation of the Passion of Our Lord, 
involving a set of six undated bulletins (5% x 8% 


+ 
In CompLete Sets ONLY 


To bulletin service sub- 
scribers at $2.40 a hun- 
dred sets; to others at 
$3.60 a hundred sets. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


inches folded) with a passion picture on the first 


af 


BULLETINS 


NEW LENTEN BULLETIN No. L-6. With cover picture 
in full colors and an appropriate Lenten message on the fourth 
page. This color picture will be used on our regular Sunday 
series for Quinquagesima Sunday but with,a different message. 
Particularly suitable for use in conne¢tion with mid-week 
Lenten and Holy Week services and for other purposes during 
this season. Size, 544 x 814 inches folded. Price, 75 cents a 
100 to subscribers; $1.00 a 100, postage extra, to others. 


NEW LENTEN FOLDER ‘No. L-7. 
nouncement of Lenten services and sermon series. Suitable for 
mailing, Size, 344 x 514 inches folded. Cover illustration in 
purple on white with remaining pages blank. Price, 35 cents 
a 100; 30 cents a 100 in lots of 500 or more. 


COLOR BULLETINS FOR PALM SUNDAY AND EASTER 
A new color issue for Palm Sunday—No. P-4. 
A new color issue for Easter Day—No. E-4. 
With appropriate illustration on cover and message on 
fourth page. 
Price, 75 cents a 100 to subscribers; $1.00 a 100, postage 
extra, to others. 


blank. 


Intended for an- ° 


page, meditation on the fourth page, inside pages 


+ 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


A THREE-HOUR DEVOTION FOR GOOD FRIDAY. 
Prepared by the Common Service Book Committee. Self cover. 
6 pp. Price, 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen; $7.00 a hundred, 


BEFORE THE CROSS— A _ Three-Hour’ Devotion for 
Good Friday, prepared by Paul Zeller Strodach. Black card 
cover with title and design in silver. 16 pp. Price, 15 cents a 
copy; $1.50 a dozen; $10.00 a hundred. 

Either of the two services above provides a complete form 
of worship for the three-hour Good Friday service, if supple- 
mented by brief addresses on the Seven Words from the Cross. 
They contain all the material necessary for participation on the 
part of the congregation, no other service being required. 


THE NEW EASTER SERVICE for this year appears in 
the February issue of THE PARISH SCHOOL magazine 
(copies available at 10 cents each). 

A limited quantity of former Easter services still is available. 
RAYS OF RESURRECTION LIGHT ETERNAL VICTORY 
CHRIST RISEN FOR ALL RESURRECTION 
8 cents; 60 cents a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 
Samples on request. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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